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POETRY. 


The Mississippi. 
BY BT. CUSHING, 


A song for the Mississippi, now— 
A song for the brave old stream ; 

As he dashes away with a crown of spray 
In the morning’s early beam ; 

He hath issued forth from the chilly north, 
’Mid the forest deep and hoar, 

And in pomp he flows, like a king that goes 
To conquer a distant ghore! 


As he rushes along, the waters come 
To mix with his glittering train, 

The have heard the boom of his mighty drum, 
And ‘rry from hill and plain; 

Missouri speeds from the far, far west, 
And Ohio's billows play, 

As with heavin 


in the march away! 


g¢ breast and a glittering crest, 
She i ins 
A sone for the brave old river raise! 
What changes hath he seen, 
Since first he flowed, in solitude, 
Through valli 
in-bow spanned, from God’s own hand, 


es fresh and green; 

Since r 
He dashes a} 

To bear his part, with a lofty heart, 
Tu his grey-haired sire—the main! 


ng the plain, 


Long by his brink so beautiful 
No living creature stood, 

Save the herded deer, that lingered near, 
And the dusk wolf’s howling brood; 

Then there came a race from a distant piace, 
To build on a fruitful shore, 

But their mounds alone tell of nations gone, 
And their story iives no more. 


Then the sound of war ’mid the deep woods broke, 
And echoed o’er the fiood, 

And the river’s face bore the crimson trace 
And blushed with the hues of blood; 

For a band were here with a bow and spear, 
And the scalp tuft on their their brow; 

Their graves are by—but the free winds sigh, 
“Where are their children now ?” 


Gone! gone! thou river old and grand! 
Gone are the bold and true— 
No more in pride speeds o’er thy tide 
The warrior’s light canoe— 
Their tribes have fled the stranger’s tread. 
As the red leaves sadly fall, 
They throng thy shore in strength no more— 
Gone are they one and all! 


The white man last stood on thy strand, 
He bowed thy stern dim woods, 
And let in light amid the night 
Of their ancient solitudes ; 
The wild wolf then forsook his den, 
And the white swan left thy spray, 
And the eagle wheeled through the azure field, 
And screamed as he flew away. 


And now upon thy meadows green 
Are fields of waving corn, 

And cities fair rise through the air 
To hail the glistening morn; 

And o’er thy breast with wreathing crest 
The lordly steamer glides, 

And commerce pours her golden stores 
Along thy trembling tides. 


Flow on, thou river broad and deep! 
Tn pride and glory flow! 

What thou shalt be, no eye may see 
That gazes on thee now; 

A hundred years, and on our biers 
We all must erumbling lie, 

Yet still thy gleam, O mighty stream, 
Will flash against the sky! 


And on thy banks new cities yet 
{In airy pomp shall grow, 

And a thousand boats, for one that floats 
Now in thy stream, shall go ; 

And thou shalt glide, with sunny tide, 
To grace this heauteous west, 

The fairest vein that seeks the main 
Meandering o’er her breast. 


Then a song for thee, thou river grand! 
Thou sire of a watery host-- 

We bid the glow, in thy glorious flow 
Like a king through his empire coast ! 
Like a king thou art, and in future time, 

Like a crowned king shalt be— 
Go on, then, go, in thy march sublime— 
Go on to the sounding sea! 








ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 














HARBINGER. 
European Affairs. 

The steamer Hibernia reached Boston early last 
Saturday morning, after a tempestuous passage of 
nearly twenty-one days, during five and a half of 


which she was compelled to lie to in a storm. She 
was the bearer of intelligence of various complexion, 


THE 


| both cheering and painful. 


position, manufactures have begun to be resumed, and | 


mercantile confidence is in a faint degree restored. 


Large failures still take place, however, and the prom- | 


ise of one day is contradicted by the gloom of the 
next; but still on the whole the symptoms are better, 
and it is not too much to hope that there is yet vigor 
enough in the constitution of the paticnt to regain his 
former doubtful and apoplectic health. 

But nothing so urgently occupies the attention of 
British ministers and legislators as the state of Inenanp. 
Parliament, summoned to deliberate on the crisis of the 
Empire, and to provide relief for tottering Commerce, 
is no sooner well convened than that unhappy Island 
Noble 


e world 


excludes all other subjects from discussion. 


lords rise to declare that notin the whole wid 


is there another country where the lives of innocent, 


inoffensive and healthy men stand in such murderous 


eopardy as there. Even laborers must carry loaded 


muskets as they goto work in the fields. Learned 


Commoners also say that English authority rests on a 
voleano in Ireland, and how can they tell when the 


war waged from time immemorial with the Ir *: peo- 


; 


ple will be concluded by an honorable peace. 


must make repentance for the cvils done to that peo- 


ple. Others ery out against the assassins; no parley 


And indeed such denuncia- 


In a word, the remedy is Coercion, the old and often | 


fruitless appliance. Much is said of regulation of ab- 
senteeism, of tenant right, of striking at the estates of 
the landlords, and Frearevs O'Conner, the Chartist, 
gives notice in Parliament of an enquiry looking to- 
wards Repeal. But first of all comes coercion and 
reform. Heaven 


grant that this reform may be broad, radical, and wise 


restoration of order, and then 
enough to render to Ireland the justice for which her 
centuries of wrong and suffering cry aloud! 
Meanwhile her sullen and blood-ihirsty masses are 
not without that most imperative of human impulses, 
hunger. Not without cause are they active in deeds 
of desperation. The Galway Vindicator says ; 


“Nothing can exceed the frightful condition of the poor 
of this district. Without any relief hundreds of them 
are at this moment starving in their wretched hovels, cel 
lars and garrets; while a much larger number are endeav- 
oring to drag outa miserable existence upon no more 
solid or nourishing food than raw turnips eaten with 
avidity at the market-place, or mashed up with a little 
salt in their cabins, for the entire of the family. The 
workhouse is over-crowded, and numbers every week de- 
nied admission, The town is infested with crowds of rural 
paupers, whose emaciated appearance too plainly tells 
the ravages which starvation has made upon them.” 

Not less saddening is this picture from the Cork 
Journal ; 


“There are 700 paupers in the Seariff workhouse, and 
hundreds daily—nay, hourly, seeking admission; with 
their countenances emaciated and fully depicted with the 
destitution that is hourly augmenting in that locality. 
Parents are deserting their children there and leaving. 
One child was brought inte the workhouse yesterday, four 
years of age, and could not tell its name. Last week, 
three or four hundred persons, men, women, and children, 
from the parish of Killard, entered an extensive turnip 
field, and tore away and eat on the spot the greater part 
of the turnips growing thereon, to stay for the moment 
the cravings of hunger.” 

And all this is in the Nineteenth Century, and under 
the rule of the most powerful, civilized, and wealthy of 


Christian Nations! 


From Swirzer.anp the news is that the civil war is 
at an end, having lasted a fortnight. The seven Can- 
tons of the Sonderbund, or Separate League, have all 
yielded, one only of them, Lucerne, offering, any con- 
siderable resistance. There a day’s fighting resulted 
in victory for the Liberal army, to which the city sur- 
rendered on the 24th of November. The leaders of 
the Sonderbund escaped, taking with them the treasu- 
ry of the League. In the seven Cantons new Councils 
and magistrates of a liberal character have been ap- 
pointed, the Jesuits expelled, and there is no longer ap- 
parent a single internal obstacle to the attainment of 
the real end of the whole movement, namely, the for- 
mation out of the hitherto independent Cantons of a 
single compact, unitary republic. The King of Prussia 
has indeed addressed a note to the Diet, warning them 
against proceeding to chastise the Canton of Neufcha- 
tel, which is under the protection of Prussia, for its re- 
fusal to furnish its contingent of troops to the Federal 
army, but Switzerland has nothing to fear from that 
quarter, Prussia will scarcely fling the torch into vast 
European Mine by attacking a country fresh from 


the victory over her own contuinacious members, But 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1848. 


In Eneianp the tide of commercial distress seems | 
fairly to have turned; the Bank has attained a secure 
| They | 
| 


shall be held with them. 
tion is not without occasion ; murders and burnings 
prevail there to an extent most fearful. In some coun- | 
ties there is no law nor order remaining, save terrorism 
and blood. 
To heal this dire and manifold anarchy, it is pro- 
posed to empower the Viceroy to disarm the peasantry, | 
and increase the constabulary force at his discretion. | 














| whether the Great Powers will tolerate the next step in 
| the political reorganization of the Republic, is a matter 
,of mere doubt. Leaving that question, however, let 
| us glance at the various moves and tricks on the nation- 


al chess board occasioned by this matter of Switzer- 


land. 


Our readers are doubtless aware that previous to the 
marriage of ason of Louis Philippe with the heir pre- 
,sumptive of the Spanish throne, there subsisted be- 
tween France and England, a high degree of diplomat- 
ic friendship, currently known as the entente cordiale 
When the Spanish marriage broke this off, France was 
left alone so to say in the midst of Europe, being sep- 
arated from England, the only other constitutional pow- 
‘er, and compelled to resort for allies to Austria and 


Russia, absolute governments, whose whole tendencies 


were in direct contradiction with her own. England, 


incensed by being over reached would no longer act 
with her, and repelled every effort to renew friendly 
relations. When the Swiss question grew imminent, 
the French minister, M. Guizot, acting plainly on the 
instigation of Prince Metternich, addressed a note to 
| Austria, Prussia, Russia and England, proposing a me- 
‘diation of the five great powers between the Diet and 
'the Senderbund, and threatening an armed interven- 
tion in case the warlike operations against the latter 
should not immedietely cerse. To this plan Prussia 
course an answer could not so soon be received, was 
with justice counted on ascertain. But England, with- 
out whose approval and co-operation it was impossibl 
to proceed, seemed in no haste to act in the 


Lord 


matter 


Palmerston had his own game to 


play, and 


knew the value of time. He waitedt he surrende: 
of Friborrg 1¢ federal army was inevitable, and 
then repiied to M. Guizot’s proposition by submitting 


another and of a totaliy contrary spirit, for a commu- 


nication to the Diet advising peace and reconciliation 


but without the shadow of a threat in case no regard 
Of course 
this would not answer the turn of M. Guizot, and Lord 
The 


French minister in London was instructed to ask cer- 


should be paid to these recommendations. 


Palmerston knew as rauch when he proposed it. 


tain modifications which should bring the plan nearer 
to its original form. Hereupon the British diplomatist 
| take# another period for deliberation. Having waited 
| tall Lucerne, the strong hold of the Sonderbund, was 
| invested and could not held cut a day longer, he sends 
|for the French ambassador and personally discusses 
| with him the terms of the contemplated mediation, re- 
| jecting some points and partially yielding others, but 
|insisting that an English plenipotentiary should be 
charged with the negotiations. This being agreed to, 
and the armed intervention left out of the question, 
the mediation virtually reduced to one of France and 
England, as ihe Prussian and Austrian ambassadors 
| would assume no responsibility in the matter without 
\ the insertion of the threat of the intervention, was set 
lo foot. It takes time, however, to travel, and Sir 
| Stratford Canning, who was charged with the business, 


Mean- 
while, Lucerne having yielded, the English Resident in 


goes with all due gravity and deliberation. 


Switzerland privately sends his cheplain to Gen. Du- 





four, commander of the the federal army, advising him 


to hurry the submission of the remaining Cantons be- 





fore the expected note proposing the mediation, could 
| reach Switzerland. This was accordingly done, only 
j}one Canton remaining unsubmitted at the latest ac- 
counts, and no doubt when the offer of mediation arrived 


Thus 


| Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy has gained its end and 





}the whole occasion for it was already over. 


| the liberal cause triumphed in Switzerland without in- 
We have narrated the intrigue by which 


terference. 
|this was accomplished in some detail as an interesting 
Whatever be 


the merits of the triumph, we cannot repress the dis- 


illustration of modern statesmanship. 


gust thatit must be reached by sleights of hand ; it is 


not much satisfaction to know that in the present state 
of the world it could hardly have taken place in any 
other way. 

This is accompanied by a restoration of the entente 
cordiale between France and England, the particulars 


of which are not yet known, This restores the politi- 


cal balance in Europe to its old equilibrium and may 
indirectly do something to favor the progress of the 
nations ; much is, however, not to be hoped where be- 
neath the surface there is universal rottenness and corrup- 
tion, but faintly imaged by the duplicity and trickery of 
the governers. 


lar enthusiasm. The pope in his speech at the opening 


of the new council of state, declared with a good deal 


of warmth that he had no Utopian projects in view, and 


absolute authority of the Pontificate. That authority 
was a sacred trust received from his predecessors, to be 


transmitted unimpaired. This at once puts an end to 


all Italian visions of representative, constitutional gov- 
| ernment. 
| shows that the good father is capable of a little human 
| weakness, it is not to be set down as inconsistent with 
! 


ne 


his past acts or with a noble course on his part in t 


‘future. It was to be expected that the ardent spirits of 


and Austria at once acceded,and Russia, though of 


wich the removal of the Jesuits and a general amnesty. | 


From Iraty we hear of a check to the flow of popu- | 


that above all,he contemplated no diminution of the | 


But though the manner of the declaration | 


Oe 


NUMBER ». 








Italy and America should exaggerate the pro: peet, and 
if they have gone so far as to anticipate a total change 
| in the civil government of the Roman States, it only 
| proves that they were more sanguine and less shrewd 








than they ought to have been. The true view of the mat- 
ter, we presume, will be found that heretofore expressed 
in our columns ; to Pias LX. Italy will owe the impulse 
indeed, but not the accomplishment of the movement 
towards political freedom and unity. Nor let us retract 
anything of our admiration for the great Pontiff because 
he does not move more rapidly and rashly than his peo- 
pleare fit for. Heis a wise leader who knows his 
followers, and acts for them as well as for himself. 

Even from Spain comes 


But, what shall we say? 
the voice of Reform! God grant that over that beau- 
tiful peninsula, formed to be a garden inhabited by a no- 
ble and happy race of men, the day of peace and pro- 


Much is indeed not to 
At the as- 


gress may at last have dawned. 





be expected, but everything can be hoped. 
sembly of the Cortes on Nov. 15th, the (Quer n deliv- 





ered a speech, which is full of promise for the country. 

The government, she says, meditates a radical reform 
in the adminisiration. 
itself: 


But let us copy from the speech 


sills of adinitted importance and urgency will be enc- 
| ce “fully presented to you one settling the right of print- 
| ing, subject to the sacest constitutional doctrines and prin- 
| ciples ; another relative to judicial! organization, with im- 
rovements and reforms pos-ible with respect to the ad- 
| Ininistration of justice; and others equally demanded by the 
necessities of the country. By this means we shall see at 
length arrive the long-desired moment of the reconeilia- 
tion of all Spaniards, in which will be extinguished even 
the very remembrance of past discord, and in which there 
will be seen around the throne Spanish brethren, equal'y 
disposed to co-operate in the strengthening of the public 
peace, under the shade of which, alone can institutions 
take root and prosper, giving guaranties to the citizens,and 
happiness and liberty to the people. 





In France nothing of importance has taken place ; 
the elements wait for the death of the King. 


Froin Rvssia we learn that the cholera is increasing 


its ravages. It is, however, very much milder than at 
its former appearance. 
ee 
Sayings and Doings in Providence, 
Provinence, December 27th, 1847, 


Messrs. Enirorns:—A Lecture was delivered before 
the Mechanics’ Association on Friday evening, 17th 
inst., by Rev. T. 8. King of Charlestown, on “ Rere- 
lations of Godin History.” 

I think 
that all who heard it would agree with me in predicting 
that, if the present state of its Author's existence 


This production was of no ordinary merit. 


should continue for a few years, (he appeared to be very 
young,) his name will become widely known. His 
language was choice, and replete with beautiful figures. 

| I will give, very imperfectly, a few of the ideas. 
The History of the past requires to be re-written 
psychologically. The events which have been record- 
ed, battles, sieges, &c., are but the skull or skin—the 


} 


soul is within. Carlyle, Guizot, and Bancroft were ei- 


| ted as having, in this respect, pursued 2 proper course 
| in their Histories. 
As the ignorant gazer at the stars supposes them to 
be thrown together with lavish profusion, without re- 
gard to order, while the astronomer knows that they 
are arranged with the utmost precision; so, to the 
careless observer, these events look like a mass of con- 
fusion, while the philosopher sees a Law pervading the 
whole—the Law of God, resulting in progress. 
The several nations of the Earth compose a whole, 
as the various members of the body compose a man— 
no one could be spared—the loss of one would affect 
the integrity of the remainder. 
| The battle of Marathon, the sack of Rome, and the 

poisoned bow! of Socrates were all useful. We have 
scarcely time to mourn for a disaster, before its use is 
In a pe- 


riod of apparent retrogression, new force is acquired, to 


discovered, and we have occasion to rejoice. 


carry Humanity onward. 

Truth, however it might be obscured and persecuted 
| in the age in which it is first made known, is sure to 
| be acknowledged by posterity. 

All things are subject to the Law of Growth. The 
experiment of Minerva’s birth has never been repeated. 

Napoleon was likened to a ball thrown from a migh- 
ty engine, which for a while continues its course as if 
upheld by its own power, but the Law of Gravity— 
the force of Truth, finally brings it to the ground. 

Horace Greeley, Esq., lectured on Thursday evening 
last, at Mechanics’ Hall, to a crowded and attentive 
audience. The lecture was introductory to a course on 
Association, for which arrangements have been made 
The benevolent and can ‘id 


by the Providence Union. 
spirit evinced by Mr. G. commended itself to all clas- 
ses. I have heard it praised by the conservative and 
| the radical—the orthodox and the infidel, so called, 
While facts were plainly stated, there was an absence 
| of all denunciation. 
of the existing state of society—glanced briefly at the 
various social reformers, from Plato down to Robert 
Owen—spoke of the several successful attempts at co- 
operative labor made by the Shakers, Rappiies, &e., 
| and gave a short sketch of the life of Fourier, and of 
He recommended all 


He gave a comprehensive view 


the principles of Association. 
| who are satisfied with their present condition, not to 
} ° . - 
attempt the Associative life, but stated that there are 
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those whose convictions Were so Strong as to rendef it 


necessary that they should entera different sphere from respectable cice 


any that existing society offers. The latter, he thought, 
should receive aid in carrying out their views. 


idence Journal: 

“Mr. Gresiey’s Lecture. —The lecture delivered 
by Horace Greeley, last Thursday evening, before the 

nion of Associationists, was listened to by a large au- 
dience. The lecturer spoke with earnestness and with 
the ability which he always brings to every subject that 
engages his attention, and there was throughout his 
discourse an evident sincerity of conviction that im- 
parted some of its own power to his hearers. Other 
lectures are to follow from gentlemen who have given | 
atiention to the subject.” 

A few weeks since, in an editorial headed “ Orson | 
Murray and the Courts,” you spoke of the “absurdity. of | 
making a man’s theological opinions the test of his ve- 
racity.” This reminded me of an incident which occur- 
red here, some twenty years ago. A witness, in a case 
which was being tried in the U.S. Court, on being 
questioned by a lawyer, stated his disbelief in rewards 
and punishments afier death. Judge Story directed 
him to stand aside. This decision would not “ pass 
muster” in the land of Roger Williams, and according- 
ly the next Legislature enacted a law, forbidding any 
Judge to refuse the testimony of a witness on account 
of any religious opinion whatever. 


TT 





Translated for the Harbinger. 
An liour at the Phalanstery. 


From a new work, now in press, by Mutthew Briancourt, entitled Visite 
ou Phalanstere. 


[The author is supposed to be aecompanied, on his visit, by his friend 
Te-tu (a sceptic on the subject of Association.) They are received at the 
Phalen tery of St. Remy, by M. Leonard, a venerable old man, who does 
ther the honors.) 


We had seated ourselves, to take coffee, in the em- 
bracure of a window, from which we were enjoying 
the view of the country. As we talked together, we 
admired the superb parterres which formed around the 
phalanstery an immense girdle, as it were, of verdure | 
enchased with millions of rubies, pearls and opals. 
Nothing could be more charming than the lines of 
flowering shrubs which, escaping from the parterres, 
went winding on until they lost themselves in the 
kitchen gardens and the great cultivated fields. No- 
thing more delicious than the perfumes with which 
this innumerable multitude of flowers of every species 
embalmed the atmosphere. 

Just as I was about to reply to M. Leonard, a clarion 
resounded from various quarters. ‘These were signals 
for industrial manceuvres. Suddenly there wasa great 
movement throughout the whole plain. We saw mul- 
titudes of groups breaking up,and new groups quickly 
forming around standards which floated in the centres of | 
their several rencezvous. Soon these groups were on 
the march ; not numerous at first, they grew larger as 
they xpproaehed the quarter where we sat. 

“Thy friends are approaching,” said our guide, “ for 
this is the hour fixed for attacking the parterres.” Infact, | 
a Series composed of about a hundred ladies, twenty | 
men, aad fifty children, advancing from the right and ' 
left, halted about two hundred step; before us: then | 
they parted into groups, one of which entered a mass 
of balsas, another surrounded a border of pinks ; this 
one directed itself towards an immense collection of 
tulips, that one to a field of dahlias. Finally, some 
groups attacked, to use the phelansterian expression, | 
here hyacinths, there ranancule, while others took up | 
their position in boequets of rose-bushes. 

In a momeat the awnings were spread, and the 
operations commenced, 

* What celerity in their manauvres!” cried my 
friend. “ ‘The Harmonians are the best economists of | 
time who ever lived ; they do not lose a minute 

“ But pray tell me,” added he, addressing M. Leon- 
ard, “ how does each one know where to betake him- 
self at such a given moment?” 

“ Every evening at the exchange,” replied the old 
man, “ each chief, in the name of his group, announces | 
that there wili be a session the next day, and what wil! 
be the length of it. ‘The chiets of series, after having 
heard the demands for serviecs made upon groups eut 
of the ranks, as groups for watering, spading, &c., and | 
having recognized the urgency of the projected labors, | 
fix the hour at which each group shail be on hand fer 
the said labor. If no serious objection is made, the 
distribution of labors for the next day, in case of fair 
weather, with modifications in case of rain, are inserib- 
ed upon a large bulictin board. If any changes in the 
order of the day are rendered necessary, they are made 
at the lesser exchange which is held after the delite, as 
the earliest meal is called, which takes place at five 
o’clock in the morning. You see that each one, know- 
ing thus the hours of all the sessions, can easily ar- 
range it to employ his days as it may please him.” 

“Asit mey please him!” cried ‘Vestu. “ On the 
egntrary, it seems to me, that you are not your own 
masters in the choice of occupations: you must go to 
work with the groups of which you are members, and 
what is more, at the hours indicated on the pro- 
gramme.” 

“ The hours of labor are fixed before-hand, without 
doubt,” replied the old man, * and most happily for our 
liberty ; if they were not, we should have to wait for 
this one, and run after that one ; the groups would nev- 
er get formed: it would be a, complete disorder, and an 
immenss loss of time!” 

“ But you set up to judge of the extent of our.liber- | 


” 





ty 


“In the first place, when we please, we are perfectly | 
free not to labor; the absence of some members cannot | 
prevent a group from discharging its duty. ‘Thus to- | 
day, wishing to give myself the pleasure of showing 
you our Phalanstery, I shail not take part in any work. 

“T might in the same way absent myself day after 
day from our reunions, without incurring any penalty | 
besides the loss of the profits which might accrue to | 
my labors; but | look out for that ; so gay 
and so friendly, are the most agreeable of pastimes 

“ And then, we are free at every instant to choose | 
our occupations, and in this way 

«“ Out of more than a hundred groups of which I am | 
are called upon to meet to-day 


} 
| 
} 
| 


our sessions, 


a member, twenty-five 
Allowing one hour on an average to each of them, you 
see I have my choice between severa} different groups | 
at each hour of the day I go then where my humo: 
prompteame ; or rather 1 betake myself where my labor 
is most necessary, where the intrigues are most lively, 
and least complicated, or where I know I shall 
some charming person, with whom I shall be pleased | 
At this very moment, I might go 


meet 


to spend an hour 
and join those amateurs of the tea-rose, which you per- 
ceive down there, or those friends who oceupy 
1 our peach trees, since I am an active 


men 


sclyes Ww 
ber of b 


them | 


th those groups.” 


| ers, if they need one. 
one should be at work ; the honor of the phalanx would | 


| the adopted daughter of M. Leonard.) 


| said she, 


| it thus far, and yet it well deserves a look. 





THE HAR 


For half an hoar we talked of groups and series. Our 
rone explained to vs the manner of or- 
ganizing them ; be showed us how the laws which reg- 
ulate the relations of groups of laborers is identical with 


| that which governs the relations of the notes in the mu- 
The following notice of the lecture is from the Prov- | 
| different ages of human life, &e., &e. 
he, “in these regular series, as in all those of the uni- 


sical gamut, of the colors in the solar speetram, of the 


“ Thus,” said 


verse, the neighboring terms or notes are discordant, 
while they accord at the distance of a third or fifth, 
&e. So again in every serial scale, the extreme terms 
touch; all the harmonies in the world, he added, are 
owing to the art of combining these accords and dis- 
cords.” 

M. Leonard showed us on what conditions a person 
was admitted to membership in any group. “ Each of 
us,” said he, “may enter any group whatever in the 


character of probationer, of apprentice, or of neophyte, | 


but we are not received as active members, having a 
voice in their deliberations and elections, or a share in 
the rewards of labor, until we have victoriousty passed 
certain examinations determined for each group, and 
received a diploma of capacity.” 

The old man spoke to us of the groups which he 
more particularly affected, of those in which he held a 
rank ; he named the series of which he had not cease«! 
to be a member from his childhood. and which he had 
quitted on becoming old, to enter others better suited 
to his new tastes, developed by age. 

We were listening with extreme interest and pleas- 
ure, when the discharge of a cannon from the tower of 
order signalized the approach of a storm. Suddenly 
the cannons sounded the alarm, and the pavilions for 
shelter were thrown open upon the signals. The la- 
borers scattered through the fields rapidly approached 
the palace, around which the safety of their hot-beds, 
espaliers and delicate cultures called them. 

“ T leave you fora momenr,” said M. Leonard, “ 1 


cannot dispense with going to see whether the squad of | 


which I am chief, is covering the melons properly. 1] 
must lend a hand also to our friends, the peach-grow- 
In pressing emergencies, every 


be compromised if our negligence should let a storm, 
especially in open day, do damage to our cultures, or 
break the glasses of our hot-beds.” 

Desirous of rendering ourselves as useful as we could 
be with our small experience, we begged our guide to 
suffer us to accompany him. 

Descending into the garden, we saw issuing from a 


a magazine long trains, some loaded with garden mats, | 


others with window sashes, others with glass bells, very 
thick, others with oil cloths and other objects. 

“he air had become suffocating, frequent lightnings 
played across the clouds ; whirlwinds, precursors of a 


| tempest, seemed to agitate the stars; every thing an- 


nounced a feartul storin. 

The ardent population of Saint Remy was beautiful 
to behold at that moment. Platoons of young men 
and women came running forward, with a gymnastic 
step; the old men occupied at a distance had quitted 
their labors, and were directing their hurried steps, bent 
as they were by age, towards the phalanstery. Soon 


| all the inhabitants found themselves uniiedly at work 


in the places where the danger more particularly called 


them. 
those twelve or fifteen hundred adroit and practiced la- 


borers had sheltered their espaliers and young plants, | 


their hot-beds and collection of flowers, in a word, ev- 


| ery thing to which danger could be apprehended trom 


the wind or hail. 

We tock much pleasure in seeing this melange of so 
many beautiful companies defile before us, with their 
picturesque and varied costumes, and their brilliant 
standards shaken by the wind. 

Soon the entire population was under shelter. We 
rewounted to the first story. Arrived at the gallery. 
we met Mme. Carti, (such was the name of Louisa, 
« The remain- 
der of the day wiil probably be passed in the house, 
‘and you can see our internal workshops, 
rentlemen, in full activity. Until they are opened, we 
wiil take a turn, if you please, through the grand street- 
gallery of our phalanstery ; you have scarcely noticed 
Bot first,” 
she added, opening the door of her apartments, “ have 
the kindness to wait for mea moment in the saloon ; I 
am with you in two minutes.” 

While Mme. Carti was mending her toilet, we look- 
ed about her dwelling. It was composed of six rooms, 
not including the bathing-room and several cabinets. 
Three large chambers opened on the gardens, and three 
on the gallery, each about seven or eight metres in 
length, since two contiguous apartmeats formed the 
thickness of the building, minus the gallery ; 15 metres 
nearly at this place. 

In all the rooms the hangings and the carpeting were 
in fine taste, the glasses large and numerous, the couch- 
es of a charming form. The cabinet de toilette of 
Mme. Carti was of perfect elegance What pleased 
me above all, was the exquisite neatness which reigned 
through all the apartments, and those beautiful high 


windows which let the balmy air of the fields and the | 


benignant light penetrate even into the smallest cabi- 
nets of the phalanstery. 

* All the inhabitants,” said M. Leonard, “ are com- 
modiously and comfortably lodged, although at differ- 
ent prices, for we have some dwellings larger and more 
sumptuous than others, in order that each family may 
lodge according to its tastes and fortune.” 

In general, the phalanx lets apartments ready fur- 
nished ; yet some persons, preferring to own their fur- 
niture, buy it at our bazaar, or order them from the 
sapital. 

“ The dwellings,” added our guide, “are distributed 


in the phalanstery in such a way that those of every 


class are found in every quarter. The object of this 
interlocking was to prevent any part of the palace from 
becoming disreputable. The opulent families in this 
way do not get concentrated upon the same _ point, 
which would establish a sort of aristocracy of quarters, 
and be fatal to the fusion and the unity of the whole 
population,” 


Mme. Carti soon rejoined us. We left her dwelling 


and walked slowly through the gallery, that street of | 


the Phalanstery, as this lady ealled it, examining at- 
tentively whatever offered itself to our eyes. 

It would be difficult to give an idea of the magnifi- 
cence of this great artery of the palace, whose width 
less than eight metres in the central body, and 
the height of two stories united. It was 


wis ne 
which hed 


perfectly lighted by large windows running its whole | 


height. between which shelves of flowers offered the 


| most varied tints to the eye, and made of this whole 


rallery as it were an immense green-house. Here 
norning-glories climbed along an arabesque of iron 
and hung their graceful chalices of blue and rose color 
around the windows; there, the windows were framed 
by the beautiful! foliage and pretty flowers of the jas- 
’ clematis. Farther on, the passion-flower 
rnificent corollas along the cornices. 
queen margarcts, 


nine and 
playe d its ma 


Masses of rhododen Jrons, cactuses, 





Such was their activity that in tea minutes 
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, oe ae i, Aas aa ‘ ied eaar 
dwarf dahlias, fuchsias, B Mgal roses, and a crowd of | waste heat of our kitchen, our furnaces, our workshops.” 
other plants, of whieh many species were unknown to We did not cease from contemplating the marvellous H 
me, by turns attracted our regard, ‘creations of art and science which offered themselves to 
“ You must observe,” said Mme. Carti, “ that we ad- | our eyes at every step. We could not leave admiring — 
mit here only flowers which have no perfume, or a very oa had been done to render commodious and agree. ' das 
faint one, through the fear of incommoding persons of | able this magnificent gallery, always one, although va. | soon 
a delicate oyganization. Moreover, horticulture has | tied in its aspects. b of tr 
become so advanced, that by means of crosses ingeni- | ‘All we see,” said Testu, “does infinite honorte [ of b 
ously combined, we not only acclimate the plauts for a | the talent of your architects and your mechanics, and io oh 
long time reputed rebellious to our European climates ; | the perfect taste of your decorators. Ihave never seen - 
not only obtain an infinite number of varieties, some anything comparable to the beauty of this gallery.” = the ' 
more beautiful than others ; but we auginent or dimin- « Ah! sir,” replied Mme. Carti, “ our corridors want 7 sizin, 
ish at will the aromasand the flavors of the plants ad- | all the care we spend on them, by more than one title, jar 
mitted in our gardens. We know, too, how to hasten | Our galleries are our winter promenades, the places of ou“ 
. . . . . 2 5 
or retard -_ time of flowering, so that we have flow- | reunion for the inhabitants on coming from the theatre, | the | 
ers in profusion even in winter.” the ball, the concert, or any other fete. In the atriu ~ sod 
The > lle ridened h : s ers . ‘ y e = ag sistit 
e street-gallery widened over our heads; that is, | of the exchange, into which we passed just now, our | he | 
it retreated two metres to form a new gallery by which painters and our seulptors exhibit their works to sound a = 7 
| you entered the apartments of the second story. This | the public opinion. In the atrium Fourier, are assem- nag 
sp ‘cies of balcony, adorned with an elegant balustrade, | bled frequently, in winter evenings, numerous choirs of | land 
was not the smallest ornament of this splendid street. | Singers, to try the new compositions of our authors. It | The 
Pp — of - one re “ory, ager | is along the : a that the tables are spread, when a hot-l 
of them sculptured with great art. ver the most of | we receive the visit of a numerous caravan, or entertain 
. a 2 -| eae . ° ; : 5 5 ers, | 
— aed 7 d ee eee res of | o ican ; neighboring eat? om ae F ters | 
| fowers or fruits, groups of animals, instruments of agri- | day Ye ought then to spare nothing in embellishing : 
. . . . | a . — : . 
oon and divers emblems indicating the predominant our grand street ; so the most beautiful flowers of our a 
tastes and principal industrial or artistic functions of the | green houses shine here with all their splendor when cinnt 
ma yt ies ss , Winter has thrown his winding sheet of snow over our ss being 
n niches placed at regular distances, we saw statues | fields | z | 
res, statue: 8. , eon 
of marble or of bronze. We examined them with in- | “ You admire our gallery,” added the daughter of .. d 
terest and we found that they represented the great | M. Leonard, growing yet more animated; “ if you 
sente g M. nard, g £3 ' i ; lon. 
men whom Humanity counts among its benefactors. | could only sce it on a December night, when it has made é A 
We remarked with pleasure those of Moses, Socrates, | its toilet to receive our friends! If you could only see 4 shore 
Franklin, Newton, Vincent de Paul, the abbe of Lespee, | it iudundaied with the light of its thousands of purest i large 
| &e.; then those of the inventors of the plough, of | gas lights, adorned with its colored glasses, decked by z conti 
| wind and water mills, of printing, of the steam engine, | our young women and our lovely neighbors with all 5 were 
and of other discoveries whtch have contributed to the | the splendor of their brilliant ornaments! If you could ; large 
— of ae human ge - |} see it when cur lovely youth, yielding to the entraine- thigh: 
“Ma niches are ve ” j f > “hes shirle j > j L 
ina ny i a yet wt f illed, said M. Leonard. | ment of the orchestra, are whirled on in the rapid waltz, ¢ smvo 
p o artists will provide for it; if we are passionate | while the mothers and their graceful little children, fashic 
| lovers of luxury, we are not the less so of economy, and, | seated on the balcony, form a fresh and ravishing crown A shell. 
in all circumstances, we proceed with measure.” | to the whole scene; oh! then you would think your- J gethe 
Poe Carti having opened a vasistas to say a word | self transported into an enchanted palace.” ? one 
* Seren a Pa passing in the court below, I per- | Meanwhile we had almost made the tour ofthe gal- [7 brow! 
a that the ~ rom without was warmer than that | lery, when we arrived at the largest square in the whole 4 of the 
2e 2, vs Pi »cap - aa wep a“) ., Tv 17 
/0 . : saa gallery. I confesse d my surprise to our | phalanstery, named the Place Fourier, The statue of [7 hands 
| guide, and begged him to explain to me the cause of | the revealer of human destinies occupied its centre. On from 
| this difference, | the base of the pedestal I read these two axioms, in larger 
. Sarde ae replied the old man, “ contribute | which he has served up all the truths of his sublime and n 
| to produce the coolness which the interior of the pha- ; conceptions : very 1 
lanstery enjoys. These are the principal ones: the ies Hein De H tleme 
| spaciousness and elevation of the corridor, the hails and adecarcen ones “sepia Rn tpn “aSeRS antiqt 
|a crowd of other rooms, the care taken to close the shut- Attractions ARE Prorortionat To Derstintgs. sisted 
ters or to low > curtains i "3 expose : cle 
a whe oe tet mp of 4 eee € +8 d to No apartment touched upon the Place Fourier, so sleeve 
| s . i e 3 t sins > “7. . . “ya: ° 
peovere! Pow erage 2 =“ ept in the atr _ that, situated in one of the angles of the buildings, it India 
| } vile »s = t 7 s 7 ee q 3 7 Z = . . 
difficult a du : h. Fin a oa yo 1S With | opened upon the country and upon an interior coast. Largs 
ic , f > ugh. » . 2 . i y a ° 
of tt ht tive inf a inf y, whent ilar, is need | We sat down near a window opening on the parter- gers, 
eibie - “at ne , r se a ae oe, F th, res, and there on sofas over which the interlacing bran- the et 
aving arrived at a place where the wall of the pha- | ches of lianes formed a charming bower, we continued whole 
lanstery, taking the form of a vast semi-circle, made of | : ret ti 
5 2 , our conversation. yet 
| the gallery a large atrium, we remarked that we had | brella 
| over our heads two stories, one formed by an entresol, in | a paper 
| i : 
such a manner that this place was decorate y two bal- | . ’ + xy ; 
! conie aioe oa of one r ‘ re: te corated ae | Genera Woon in a Fix.—Gen. Wool, the brave throu, 
*3 ste 7one, Pmicdaie,as e , herni Idi F r) ; 1 ion r 
| conle ad of on 1 the micaie,a superb jet d eau, | and heroic soldier of Buena Vista, is a strict and rigid green 
lirnpid and fresh, rose to a great height, and fell back in- Kectplinoriand as well ae 1 oi 1 
sa seacediadiaadiaaiie disks eeedltentiies ta taaknatenes 1" isciplinarian, as well as a gallant and accomplished our di 
be sant basin, i ~— “"~ l officer. The following “good ’un” which Capt. Tobin story, 
ble. to go and refresh the basement story. . : : : 
ae “7 ; | tells 2s happening in camp, must have excited the fiery entra! 
Surprised by so much luxury, I said io our guide— |} j..)) G ‘pee ; Thile «i . Thi 
a ) c | little General to a degree. While sitting in his mar- 1s 
| ‘You ofien boast to us of your economy, my father: yet aan Genk ealenreds 4 : The i 
a ; : ; : quee, a Mexican was ushered into his presence whose as 
it seems to me that the motion of these waters costs a | . ; : f wl 
cei acs <a Bs demeanor denoied the importance of some weighty or Ww 
| good deal in proportion to its utility. at Natiks ha ost ij P ides 
| « "Whe expenses occasioned by this jet d° 1 | communication which he wished to deliver. sides, 
- > EXpenses ¢ Casi¢ S Vv is y i ry ‘ ‘ Rs . 
a ] oe ae a ee a a oe he General could not speak Spanish, and his in- doors, 
| several others which we shall soon see,” replied the old ; 3 : : the 
ee ; s terpreter was sought in vain. A long specimen of a CF « 
man, “are not so considerable as they seem to you. : 2 } li ae tai . tainec 
aia tk aoa : cae ay J * sucker who. from the outer style of his dress, the Gen- ine 
his water is raised in reservoirs placed in our graneries | £ A 
ppc : : , ok . | eraltook, perhaps, for aranger, happened at that mo- : 
by the waste force of some of our engines. Thus, this | 1 
morning, every body being occupied in the field eee ee aa 
,4 sv sccupie i B “lds . ” } , " 
ae oe y & ee eee eres COs “ Come here, my man,” called out .he General. ous sh 
| hydraulic wheels had little labor to perform for the work- rea) ger peer tiful tl 
. With an air of perfect nonchalance, the sucker doff- ae 
| shops, and the force of our waterfall would have been . I lef 
- ; rey ed his battered castor and entered the tent ent | 
; wasted, if we had not turned it to account in filling the } . ys . Loft i 
Sak: 5 | « Doyou speak Mexican?” enquired the General. 1ts ex 
| reservoirs. oe eae 1 
* Phalanxes, which are deprived of sufficient | Why. General, I rather guess not.” papay 
alanxes, 4 D su yater- | ie , 
aber : a herent water- | « Well, sir, can you tell me of some one who does 2” We d 
| power, have recourse, some to steam-engines, others, | r ae ” e 
|}more generally, make use of the wind io a core “ Yes, sir-ee—I jist can,” answered the man. ous 
l genert ? ake se Oo ye Wil “e ate < . ° > 
| force. When th » wind is favorable . t - et fl | Quick then let me know where he is ?”” demanded mospl 
< e. < s favor: > , * > j . ime 
with air compre edt vi ral atmosp! oo i ; ie ees cee sail ox 
i y PESS o sever ys pneres ye “pots ” > 
wg P oe ee pheres large depots, | « Why, here,” drawled the impurturbable sucker, lay- tall gr 
where the phalanxes find the motiye power for their | ; 7 : : : . bl 
Grint rails, dette webenen, Wanlk wniune ted thelr manchines | °° his hand on the Mexican with whom it was desired me oi 
every species oa a — acAines | to communicate, * he can’t speak nothin’ else.” i 
ery species. nibs. ‘ the br 
* You see then, that this force costs little now, and | shinin, 
is j 7} “ve = reoyv , > | 
soon it will cost even less. Moreoy er, would not the Requiem, enorm 
expense necessary for the elevation of the water into the gr: 
our reservoirs, even if it were much greater—would it | BY DELTA, OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. ing al 
not be more than covered by the use which will be made | Gone art thou in youthful sweetness, an um 
es . 5 * » 2 ' = 
s > sav > <e , j ° : . ’ 
| of it this afternoon, to say nothing of the use which Time’s short, changeful voyage o'er; it ; th 
| would have been made of it, if we had been weighed | : : found 
| eat eee es : Now thy beauty in completeness jounc 
| down by a suffocating heat, more suited to provoke | BI ‘ ik : ee India. 
| sleep than to dispose tolabor?) And do you count it a | ae eee Sey ay: and sa 
‘little thing, my son, the security which these depots of | What to us is life behind thee? rectly 
| liquid give us against conflagration, the comfort which | Darkness and despair alone! this lu: 
| this agreeable temperature procures us, and the diseases | When with sighs we seek to find thee, eter, is 
j . . ” om 
which it spares us ! ed Echo answers moan for moan! Une 
| “ You are right, my father,’ I replied, “ one could foliage 
” or haar wisely than you a or “Goes ee use | Not in winter's stormy bluster ingly 
of motive forcesevery moment lost. , rin- | : i ‘ 
: ty THOME RE Dest ees oe erent Didst thou droop in pale decay, brown, 
ter you warm your corridors, as you cool them in the | . . betwe 
| altace But midsummer light and lustre . 
| Sumner 1” : se was 
“Certainly, my son. Our street-gallery being the Pase’d to Paradise away. a 
| greatartery, which carries life through all parts of the | Yes! when toned to rapture only, on ey 
| phalanstery, you perceive how important it is to maintain | Sang the Birds among the bowers, ity up 
| there a mild temperature the whole year round. See,” | Rapt from earth to leave us lonely, Ww 
| said the old man, raising a hanging whieh concealed | Bliss was thine and sorrow ours ! on th 
| great tubes of metal, “ here are our conduits of heat. | : ture : 
| J e leas ste s these tubes yers- | + ogi : saline 
At th least cold, the team fills these tubes and travers Mourners, solemn vigi! keeping, spices 
| es with them the entire palace. se ligt 
“ : Knelt in silence round thy bed; ignt, 
But better yet; since we have need of water ey- | \ ! ‘a ; palms 
}ery moment, a smaller tube, filled always with this | Could they deem thee only sleeping, encor 
. . . . . 7 r y = iri 
| liquid, cigeulates inside the larger one ; and you must | When to Heaven thy spirit fled ? style 
have remarked that one cannot take thirty steps with- | Yes! that spirit then was winging road. 
| out finding a small fountain which gives warm water in | Upwards from its shell of clay, are ry 
winter and cool water in summer; for water, it is clean- Guardian angels round it singing— 2 overg| 
| ness, If 1s ile. ' ; | “ Welcome to the realms of day!” sake 
“ These conduits then run through our corridors, our | an in 
| ; 
rorkshops athing rooms ¢ -hambers, and also | ’ . 
workshops, our bathing rooms and chambers, and also | Less when Eye's low shadows darkling are n 


through the landing place and everywhere,—wherever | 
it ismecessary to keep up an artificial temperature. 
These steam pipes contribute greatly to the preservation 
jof health. Our young girls,coming outof the Opera, | 
| heated as they are by dancing, singing and declama- | 
tion, have no fear of taking cold as they return to their 
chambers to lie down. 

“The expense of preserving warmth during the | 
| winter is more considerable, than that of procuring | 
| coolness in the summer; yet it costs us much less fuel to 
| warm the whole phalanstery witha few great furnaces, 
than it would to make a fire in every room where it is | 
| indispensable. : 
“ Besides, our burning apparatuses have attained a | 





high perfection ; all the inflammable gasses are burned, 
the combustible material parts with all its caloric, and | 
that calorie is always turned to good account. Thus 
we have apparatuses for warming water by using up the 






















* dense 
neare 
neath 


Shut the wild flowers on the lea, 
Than when Dawn’s last Star is sparkling, 
Silence draws our thoughts to thee— 


. . ais over 

Thee—who, robed in light exeelling, purs 
BL 

Stood’st 2 seraph by the hearth, red-| 


Far too bright for mortal dwelling, 
Far—by far, too good for earth! 


pand 
their 
( petus 
Fare-thee-well! a track of glory sd Indi 
Shows where’er thy steps have been, 


Making life a lovely story, an 
Earth a rich, romantic seene ; a dite 

Dim when duty’s way before us, and 
As the magnet charts the sea, oe 

May thy pure star glowing o’er us, may 
Point the path to Heaven and Thee ! ditel 
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A First View of Ceylon, 

How stately was the aspect of the dense palm for- 
ests, their dark green relieved by the white surge, as it 
dashed in foam on the black rocks! Our vessel was 
soon surrounded by shoals of little boats, made of stems 
of trees lashed together. 
of a single tree, of a handsome color, have a piece of 
timber half their own length connected with them on 
either side by cross pieces. These outriggers rest on 
the water, and prevent all possibility of the boats enp- 
sizing. In such craft, called oareh, the Cinghalese ven- 
ture far out upon the open sea. Spare-limbed, copper- 
colored fellows, with keen black eyes, finely-cut fea- 
tures, and raven hair tied up in a knot on the back of 
the head, sat in these crazy rafts, their only dress con- 
sisting of a scanty apron. Among them were beys with 
the loveliest faces, and thick black hair falling freely 
down their backs, * - * The sun shone 


in full glow, and the aromatic breath of the spice is- | 


land was wafied to us in thick clouds of fragrance. 
The transition from the light air of the sea into this 


hot-house atmosphere, laden with the perfume of fiew- | 
ers, made me feel like a convalescent when he first cn- | 


It 


ters a blooming garden on a warm day of spring. 


js remarkable how far out at sea this perfumed atmo- | 
It is not, however, exactly a | 


sphere is discoverable ! 
cinnamon odor, as many travellers erroneously report, 
being deceived by a common trick of the ship’s sur- 
geon, who sprinkles a tew drops of oil of cinnamon on 


the deck when the vessel is near the latitude of Cey- |hedding even by the gentry; and the repose on @! from that street, under a less aristocratic pave. My) cquaiid misery, the very scum of rascality, are congre- 
; a ; heath bed has been celebrated by travelers as a peculiar | hotel is situated on Broadway, opposite the Park. This | gnted—and into the filthy cellars under the sailor's 
‘ A great concourse of the natives met us on the luxury, superior to that yielded by vee in France Park, as you know, is a large triangular piece of ground,| jjouses, where the lowest of the low of both sexes, ii 
: shore, the leading personages among them dressed in | and Italy, straw beds remain general to thisday. But | beautifully laid off in walks, and surrounded by an iron | mingle in shuffling dances, to the mnsic of the tambo- ' 


large flat muslin turbans, and loose white garments 
confined by a broad golden girdle. The higher castes 
were distinguished by a short Dutch jacket, and a 
large East-india handkerchief wrapped round their 
thighs, and looking likea petticoat. ‘Their hair combed 
smoothly back, and plaited into a tuft, in womanly 
fashion, was secured with a comb of the finest tortoise 
shell. 
gether they have rather an effeminate appearance ; but 
one coon becomes familiarized with the shining coffee- 


Larger boats, hollowed out | 


Their figures are sinall and delicate, and alto- | 


Crrious ANECDOTES OF THE ANTIQUITY AND USE OF 
rsally the practice in the first ages 
It was 


It 


| Beps.—It was unive 
for mankind to sleep upon skins of beasts. 
| originally the custom of the Greeks and Remuns. 
was particularly the custom of the ancient Britons before 
,the Roman invasion ; and these skins were spread upon | tropolis of America,and my mind is yet whirling with 


| 


the floor of their apartments. Afterwards they were 
changed for loose rushes and heather, as the Welch a 
few years ago lay on the former, and the Highlanders 
of Scotland sieep on the latter to the present moment. 
In process of time, the Romans suggested to the inte- 
rior Britons the use, and the introduction of agricul- 
ture supplied them with the means of the neater con- 
veniency of straw beds. The beds of the Roman gen- 
try at this period were generally filled with feathers, 
and those of the inns with soft down of reeds. But 
for inany ages the beds of the Italians had been con- 
stantly composed of straw ; it still formed those of the 
soldiers and officers at the conquest of Lancashire ; 
and from both, our countrymen learnt their use But 
it appears to have been taken up only by the gentle- 
inen,as the common Welch had their beds thinly stuff- 
ed with rushes as late as the twelfth century ; and with 
the gentlemen it continued many ages afterwards. 
Straw was used even in the royal chambers of Eng- 
land aslate asthe close of the 13th. Most of the 
| peasants about Manchester lie on chaff at present, as 
do likewise the common people al! over Scotland ; in 
the Highlands, heath also is very generally used as 





after the above period, beds were no longer suffered to 
lrest upon the ground. The better mode, that had an- 
| ciently prevailed in the east, and long before been in- 
troduced into Italy, was adopted in Britain; and they 
were now mounted on pedestals 
‘equally confined to the gentlemen. The bed still con- 
tinued on the floor among the common people, and 


ning, was retained by the lower Britons to the last, 
and these ground beds were laid along the walls of 
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This however was | of the Park is the City Hall, the extended front ee 


the gross custom, that had prevailed from the begin-| other in regular gradation. 


From the Cincinnati Gaze.ic. 
A Buckeye in New York. 
New York, Nov. 16, 1847. 


Gentlemen ;—This is my first visit to the great me- 





strange things on every side presented for its contem- 
lam emphatically a Western man, a Buck- 
eye, a Cincinnatian. My tastes are Western, my loves 
and sympathies and interests are with the West, and by 
the blessing of Providence, the last breath I inhale 
shall be of our own pure Western air, and finally, “dust 
to dust” will be with me the returning to Ohio’s rich 
turf that which itcan claim as its own by birth, by life, | 
by death. But, turning from sentiment to reality, what 
a world of life is around me in this great city, and how 
strange and perplexing does it all seem to the eyes of | 
one from the West, who a week since never saw the 
Alleghanies! Many of our readers have been in this 
city, but it is to those who have not I wish to convey the 
first impressions of a Buckeye at New York. 

[ arrived here at ten o'clock one night last week, and 
like the generality of Western travellers, immediately 
dove into an oyster cellar, andas I did so again next 
morning atanother restaurat, my ‘first impression’ was, | 
that a man has to pay just as much again for his oysters | 
in New York when he eats them under a Broadway | 
pavement, as he does for demolishing them two doors 


the confusion of many sounds, and with the vend | 
| 





fence which cost over $15,000. 
heavy jet of water some seventy feet high. But, stand | 
in the centre of the Park and Jook around. That large | 
white marble building in the middle or upper entrance | 


A fountain throws a | 


is ornamented with columns and pilasters of the Ionic, 
Corinthian and Composite orders, rising above each 
This building cost over| 
$500,000. The Hall of Records, by the side of the | 
City Hall, is another fine building. At the lower end | 


Now we are down, and as I live, here is the famous 
Wall street, of which I have read so much. Bless me, 
here are more people with anxious faces. No wonder, 
tor millions of doiiars change hands daily on this little 
short street. Here are all the banks, ineurance offices, 
stock brokers, &c. The commercial and speculating 
world feels the influence of this street to its heart's 
core. An $100,000 transaction is nothing here. Why 
I saw a gentleman myself, a few dayssince, write off a 
check for $1,300,000 and it was accepted on the spot 
by a government agent. Bat here is the Custom House, 
which cost a million dollars. It is of white marble, 
and with the exception of the counters, there is not 
wood enough about it to make the head of a cider bar- 
rel. The roof is formed of heavy slabs of marble, 
actually piled on each other. The Merchant's Ex- 
change, in close vicinity, cost with its ground, nearly 
$2,000,000. It is built of blne granite. There are 
eighteen pillars in front, weighing each 43 tons, and 
nearly 40 feet high, and formed from a solid block of 
granite each. 

But I cannot speak further of these great works, and 
the multitude of strange things I have seen. I have 
rambled over “west end,’ where there are streets of 
residences in price of mansion trom fifty to two thou- 
sand dollars without the ground. What wealth! A 
man must be a millionaire at least tobe rich in New 
York. And I have plodded through the “Five Points,” 
notorious the country over, where beastly depravity, 


rine, and their own blackguard langeage—and after 
emphatically “seeing the elephant,” take my word for 
it, New York is a great place. Buckeye. 


a 
Men and Nature. 
EXTRACT FROM STRYPE’S POEMS, 


Sunset is glorious, and the break of day; 


~ t - es ; > > comm j , ‘| ¢ . . e 
brown complexion, soft features, and large black eyes their houses, and formed one common Anantara for | of the Park, on Brondway, you see the Astor House, | The ful] moon in a cloudless frosty sky, 
° . al; . > here r ot ile ray »fachi ’ i » . a . . . bs 2 : 
of the gesuine Cinghalese, and begins to think them |@li the members of the family. The fa: ae Wel d large cnough in all conscience, with its hundreds of | Amid the everlasting stars on high, 
we ; as wr laniwereniie ¢ . . or anks . leh | £ . ; F | ; : 
handsome. ‘Ihe Malabars are essentially distinguished |"iversally among the inferior ranks of the elch | rooms, but as free from all outside architectural beauty} Dimming their sheen with her o’erpowering ray, 


from them by a complexion of a more greyish brown, 
larger bones, flat noses, and short crisp hair, kept cropt, 
and never plaited into a tuft. They are most of them 
There were also in the crowd a few gen- 


within these four or five ages,and with the more un- | 


‘ivilized part of the Highlanders down to our own 
times; 


n the neighboring Buxton, and within these 50 ar 70 


and even at no great distance from Manchester, | 


and ornament as a wharehouse.—Although the big | 
house of New York, it is by no means the most aris- 
tocratic house, ‘The American House, standing by its 
side, and six stories high, is quite as select. But the | 


Is beautiful ;—the infant life of Spring; 
The carol of young birds upon the wing ; 
The prime of Summer, and autumnal tints, 


, | 
very ugly. ee he: 2) 
tlemen of old Portuguese and Dutch descent. Their | Y¢@rs, the persons that repaired to the bath, are all | Astor cost nearly a million dollars, and its furniture Aud Winter's hoary dew, are beautiful ; 
antiquated costuiue was exceedingly odd; for it con- aid to have sle ae in one — together ; the per | $120,000. That building at the left of the Astor, and | The walking wind, whose airy footstep prints 


sisted of a sort of barret-cap,a jacket with slashed 
sleeves bedizened with gold up to the elbows, and plain 
Indian handkerchiefs supplying the place of breeches. 
Large rings in their ears, and a multitude on their fin- 
girs, bespoke their opulence. Naked as were inost of 
the crowd, especially the younger among them, whose 


whole dress consisted of a cloth tied round the loins, | 


yet the greater part of them were provided with wn- 
brellas, of Chinese manufacture, made of varnished 
paper and bamboo. We made our way with difficulty 
through the gaping throng, and reached the old moss- 
green Dutch gate, opposite to which was the place of 
our destination, an open, old fashioned building of one 
story, surrounded with an airy verandah. 
entrance was a weather-cock, with the date 1687. 
This was the Queen House, or government building. 
The interior contained large stone-floored rooms, three 
of which were set apart for us. On two opposite 
sides, opening on the front and back galleries, they had 
doors, which likewise stood in lieu of windows; and 
they contained no furniture except great muslin-cur- 
tained bedsteads, eight feet in the square. 

A glimpse into the court-yard soon enticed us from 
our cool apartments into the open air. Whata gorge- 
ous show of red afid yellow Hibiscus! What a beau- 
tiful thick velvet turf, such as I had nowhere seen since 
I left England! Here grew the stately Plumeria, with 
its exquisitely fragrant scent ; there gigantic bananas, 
papay, and bread-truit trees, over-topped the walls. 
We descended a flight of steps twenty feet high—kept 
green by the perpetual warmth and moisture of the at- 
mosphere—into ihe shrubbery ; a sort of wilderness, 
animated by countless living creatures. Through the 
tall grass,swarming with long-tailed green lizards,shone 
blue creeping plants of wondrous beauty (Clitoria), and 
vast quantities of red-blossomed balsams. There stood 
the bread-fruit tree (Artocarpus musa), with its jagged 
shining leaves a foot broad, its white stem, and its 
enormous, yellow-green, rough, bullet-shaped fruit ; 
the graceful papay, with its regular conical stem bear- 
ing aloft its crown of blossoms, every |vaf as broad as 
an umbrella, and with thick clusters of .cuit underneath 
it ; the fruit being like a small melon. Here, too, we 
found pesang trees (Musa paradisiaca), everywhere in 
India called bananas. The stem is reed-like, thick, 
and sappy ; and the leaves, eight feet long, shoot di- 
rectly upwards. It seems scarcely conceivable that 
this luxuriant tree, twenty feet high and a foot in diam- 
eter, is but an annual. 

Under the dense shade of these enormous masses of 
foliage there prevails a steaming atmosphere, exceed- 
ingly propitious for scorpions and serpents. A slender 
brown lizard, with a triangular head, slipped in and out 
between the branches; and a large kind of wood- 
wasp (Xylocopa) filled the sultry air with its loud buz- 
zing. Crows, with a much uglier croak than ours, sat 
on every tree, and looked down with impudent curios- 
ity upon the intruders on their haunts. 

Words can scarcely tell the singular impression made 
on the traveller by the teeming fulness of tropical na- 
ture ; the warm, moist air, heavy with the odors of 
spices and cocoa-nut oil, and the fairy-like tone of the 
light, shining, broken but clear, through the tufted 
palms. Thickets of yellow, red, and blue bell-flowers 
encompass the neat dwellings, built in the old Dutch 
style, with a verandah on the side, that border the 
road all the way to Colombo. Old Dutch inscriptions 
are met with everywhere, on half decayed brick walls, 
Overgrown with moss, as though in a region long for- 
saken by the living. Everything makes on the mind 
an impression-of dreamy quiet. Where the gardens 
are not filled with palms the ground is hidden under a 
dense growth of shrubs, so much the lower as they are 
nearer the sea. Countless small green snakes glide be- 
neath the bushes: curiously colored crabs run about 
over the stones, and escape with quick side leaps, when 
pursued, under the tangled creepers of the beautiful 
red-blossomed Astragalus. The pineapple and the 
pandang grow wild here, on the dry rocks, deriving 
their nutriment, to all appearance, only from the per- 


a 


petual moisture of the air.—Hoffmeister’s Briefe aus : and yet they are starving—whose bodies devour six-| entire mass of this aquatic population, which amounts 
Indie n 'So. eome in the evening. or come in the w?rnine | “ ‘ a 5 | } - ° < | - ] i 
- | 50, Come in ERS orem? ne in the morning, } ten thousand barrels of flour per week, and other things | tosome thousands,the most perfect harmony and order 


_ During the great struggle to obtain a reformation of the 
Chureh of Seotiand, a Puritan, irom some cause, fell into 


a ditch and could not get out. A passer-by observed him, 


and offered his assistance, but the hero of the mud would | Lone ; i : p 

not accept it until he knew what was the religion of his Light is my heart since the day we were plighted, ace to palace. Poor mortals, I am above ye, for I am | scene that would ensue upon any one ot the boat ma 
kind neighbor, “I am a Catholic” was the reniy, “You Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted; lup in Trinity steeple. And Trinity is a beautiful "king an attempt to move its position, which is here 
mney go,’ said the other, “for I sha’nt be helped out of this | =a green of the trees looks far greener than ever, | church ; but already my letter is growing prolix, and 1| done without the slightest disturbance whatever.— 


ditch by a Catholic.” 


Over the | 


hl 


lb 


' part being allotted to the lac and the lower to the 
gentlemen, and only partitioned from each other by a 
curtain. 
The dining or discubitory beds on which the ancients 
lav at meals were four or five feet high. Three of 
these beds were ordinarily ranged by a square table 
whence both the table and the room were called tri- 
clintum) in such a manner, that one of the sides of the 
table remained open and accessible to the waiters. 
| Each bed would hold three or four, rarely five persons. 
| These beds were unknown before the second Punic 
war; the Romans, tillthen, sat down to eat on plain 
wooden benches, in imitation of the heroes of Homer, 
| or as Varro expresses it, after the manner of the Lace- 
\demonians and Cretans; Scipio Africanus first made 
!an innocation; he had brought from Carthage some 
lof these little beds called punicani, or archaica, being 
|of a wood, common enough, very low, stuffed only 
with straw or hay, 
| nis pellibus strati. Inreality,there was no great dif- 
| ference, as to delicacy, between these new beds and 
ithe ancient benches ; but the custom of frequent bath- 
| ing, which began then to obtain, by softening and relax- 
ing the body, put men on trying to rest themselves 
more commodiously lying along than by sitting down. 
For the ladies it did not seem at first consistent with 
| their modesty to adopt the mode of lying ; according- 
ly they kept to the old custom all the time of the com- 
monwealth ; but from the first Caesars, they eat on 
| their beds. Forthe youth, who had not yet put on 
the toga virilis, they were long kept to the ancient dis- 
cipline. When they were admitted to table, they on- 
ly sat on the edge of the beds of their nearest relations. 
| Never, says Suetonius, did the young Cesars, Caius 
and Lucius, eat at the table of Augustus but they were 
set inimo loco, oras Tacitus expresses it, ad lecti ful- 
a From the greatest simplicity, the Romans by de- 
| grees carried their dining beds to the most surprising 
jmagnificence. Pliny assures us it was no new thing to 
see them covered over with plates of silver, adorned 
with the softest mats, and the richest counterpanes. 
Lampriduis, speaking of Heliogabulus, says he had 


s1€s, 


‘ 





l tricliniares, and cubiculare. We may add, that Pom- 
pey, in his third triumph, brought in beds of gold. 
Romans had also beds whereon they studied, and beds 

| whereon the dead were carried to the funeral pile. 


A 
The Welcome. 
A GEM FROM DAVIS'S IRISH BALLADS. 
Come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
| Come when you're looked for, or come without warning, 
Kisses and welcome you'll find here before you, 
| And the oft’ner you come here the more I’ll adore you. 


Light is my heart sinee the day we were plighted, 
| Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 
| The green of the trees looks far greener than ever, 
| And the linnets are singing, “ True lovers, don’t sever!” 


| I’ll pull you sweet flowers, to wear if you choose them, 
| Or, after you've kissed them, they'll lie on my bosom. 

| Pll fetch from the mountains its breeze to inspire you; 
| I'll fetch from my fancy a tale that won’t tire you. 


| O! your step’s like the rain to the Summer-vexed farmer, 
Or sabre and shield to a Knight without armour. 

| I'll sing you sweet songs till the stars shine above me ; 

| Then, wandering, I’ll wish you, in silence, to love me. 


We'll look through the trees at the cliff and the eyry, 
| We'll tread round the path on the track of the fairy. 
| We'll look on the stars, and we’ll list to the river, 


and covered with sheepskins, beedi- | 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


beds of solid silver, solido argento haubuit lectos and | 


The | 


on the corner of Ann street, ornamented with curious 
pictures, &c., on the out side, is Barnum’s American 
Museum. Above thisa half a square, facing us, is the | 
Park Theatre, drawing tolerable houses at this time. | 
And about the same distance from this is Lovejoy’s | 
Hotel, conducted on the European plan, and much! 
frequented by Western travellers. And that piajn | 
looking building a little above this Hotel, yet on an- | 
other street, is old Tammany Hall. 

Such are some of the most prominent buildings seen 
from the Park. But look at Broadway! Far as the 





| eye can reach, a continuous line of omnibuses, mingled | 
. . . 7 ' 
with which are cabs and vehicles of every nature, from | 


cabbage carts to splendid carriages with liveried foot- 
men behind. And these omnibusesare eternally swal- 
lowing and digesting passengers, now suddenly stopping, 
then whirling away for a moment swiftly—dodging, 
pausing, dashing on, while lesser vessels of transport 
creep through dangerous and mystic paths, seemingly 
thankful for past escapes, yet looking ominously into 
the future crowded way. Yet in all the confusion 
there ts something like order, as if a great law hung 
over them, which, if scoffed at, might tumble down its 
emmissaries to punish. And if this is the street, the 
pave is quite as different as handsome ladies and well 
dressed gents can be opposite to half starved horses 
and lumbering vehicles—Bless me, what a sight is 
here! No classic simile will answer my purpose in 
speaking of Broadway. Latin and Greek authors, and 
the rise and fall of ancient empires be hanged, when 
you talk of Broadway of asunny afternoon. There 
is nothing like it in the great past. It belongs, and is 
peculiar to this age and people. In fact, after safely 
ensconcing myself behind an apple stand, and there 
indulging in a calm and deliberate survey of the rush- 
ing crowd, I felt very much like exclaiming as the fel- 
iow did in a burst of admiration to the Niagara Falls— 
Broadway! you can “take my hat!” But my hat was 
taken by a driver's whip, I and escaped to a safer place 
with my admiration on the decrease. 

But what a throng on the side-walk! Men hurry- 
ing this way and that, with anxious faces, and others 
looking on with complacent contentment, staring into 
the beautiful store windows and at the ladies. And 
the ladies weaving rainbows among the dark cloud-like 
mass till the streets flashes with their presence. News- 
boys with bundles of extras wet from the press, bawl- 
ing out in every imitation of the voice, the heads of the 
“latest news.” Pedlars of every variety, thrusting un- 
der your nose articles useful and ornamental beyond 
enumeration. Wealth and poverty shoulder to shoul- 
der—happiness and misery side by side—fashion and 
rags brushing together—one living, moving, thinking 
ass, plodding on, as the preacher would say, to eter- 
nity ; but as I would more practically remark, each to 
the most convenient goal for best cheating his neighbor ; 
of course making many exceptions. 

But leaving the street for a moment, here we are in 
the splendid, beautiful Trinity Church—now we are 
mounting the tower, with nine large bells at our side, 
and now we are far,far up the spire. Look down! 
Those black little moving specks crowding those nar- 
row lanes, grains of dust mid the massive piles of hou- 
ses, are those beings of passions, appetites, and of am- 
bition, unhemmed by an universe, among whom we 
were but just walking. How little, how insignificant ! 
Yetthese mites reared this lofty spire, those masses of 
buildings spreading far as the eye can reach in its strong- 
est vision, those white robed vessels flitting away like 
meteors, planted those forests of masts, and laid out 
those beautiful parks, and said within himself as God 
said in the beginning, these things shall be, and they 
were—and he commanded the firmanent of their handi- 
work to be lit up as by planets and constellations of 


| Till you ask of your darling what gift you can give her. | stars, with multitudes of gas lights, and a great sun to 


|O! she’ 


ll whisper you, “ Love as unchangeably beaming, 
And trust, when in secret, most tunefully streaming, 
| Till the starlight of Heaven above us shall quiver, 


} a ae ° . ae a ° ; 
And our soul’s flow in one down Eternity’s river.” 

| Come when yowre+looked for, or come without warning, 
| Kisses and weleome you'll find here before you, 


| And the oft’ner you come here the more Vil adore you. 


And the linnets are singing, “ True lovers, don’t sever!” 


give light by night, which Barnum captured and caged | 


; on the top of his museum, and called a Drummond | 


| 
' 


| 
' 


Light! But at our feet is spread a city, the souls of | 
whose inhabitants feed at nearly two hundred and fifty 
of those market houses of the spirit ca/led churches, | 


| in proportion, yet are ever craving for more—and their | 


habitations are as leaves of the forest in numbers, the 
eye cannot take them in, ueither can the mind conceive 
of them ; still mansion is being added to mansion, pal- | 


cannot speak of it further. 





| mind soon becomes accustomed after a short residence. 


Deep dimples on the wave, her whispering song, 
As the thick leaves of June she plays among, 

Her cooling kisses when the eve grows dull, 
And breath that stole its balm from buds half-cleft, 
With thoughts of beauty all are interweft. 


The chasms, and crags, and cataracts (headlong 
That hur! themselves a thousand fathoms down,) 
Of mountains huge, whose unclimb’d summits frown 

Defiance at Time, and with a bar as strong 
As death, keep back the raging hurricane, 

That ever beats its angry wings in vain 

Against its moveless rocks; the stormy deep, 
Dashing to heaven its water-xpouts of spray, 

When all the winds are wakeuved from their sleep, 
Like hungry lions howling after prey; 

The hundred-throated thunder ; and the flash 

Of volleyed fire; and yawning earthquake’s crash, 

Make thought ascend like flaming fire on high, 

And shake the soul with dread sublimity. 


But there is something lovelier in the mind 
Of man, than sunset, or break of day, 
Or all the new-born life of lusty May, 

Or moon, or stars, or music-breathing wind ; 
And there is something grander in his soul, 
Than mountains with their cataracts and crags; 

Or thunder, or the lightning’: crooked jags, 
Or tempest, or the angry ocean’s roll; 
And, therefore, though I look on Nature’s face 
With meditative eyes, and scan her grace 
With looks of love, and listen to her voice 
With deep attention, learning her sweet lore, 
And in her boundless loveliness rejoice— 
The eternal mind of man can move me more. 





Cunest Boat Town on Canton River—Upon a 
nearer approach to the city, the passage of the river be- 
comes a matter of considerable difficulty, and is exces- 
sively tedious, owing to the crowd of boats, which are 
collected together in such numbers that the scene pre- 
sented by them is one of the novelties most likely to 
attract the stranger's attention. The principal feature 
of this extraordinary assemblage of boats is, that they 
have not been attracted to one spot upon any particular 
business, or for any object which having been obtained, 
they would again disperse, but that they are always so 
collected ; and upon a more attentive examination it 
will be found that they are arranged in regular lines, 
leaving a narrow passage between them, of just suffi- 
cient width to allow the largest of them to move its po- 
cition if requisite. With the exception of these occa- 
sional breaks, the whole forms a mass so closely ar- 
ranged that it is perfectly easy to pass from one to the 
other, and thus traverse the whole extent, which reach- 
es for a considerable distance. The number of peo- 
ple who are thus accommodated, and who are born, live, 
and die with no other home, is astonishing, and to the 
stranger almost incredible. ‘This river population forms 
an entirely distinct portion of the community, having 
regulations and laws peculiar to themselves, and are 
not allowed to marry into the families of any but their 
own people. There are few customs in the world 
which are so likely to strike the foreigner upon his 
first arrival in a new country as this boat town, so per- 
fectly different from any thing he has ever seen, and so 
peculiar in itself, that the wonder which is excited by 
the novelty of the scene does not disappear so read- 
ily as the generality of other customs, to which the 


Notwithsianding the manner in which these boats are 
crowded together, which judging from the consequences 
of such an occurence amongst our own nation, we 
shoul? naturaly imagine to be productive of intermina- 
ble quarrels and discord, we find that, thronghout the 


peevails. And yet, if we were to place an equal num- 
ber of our countrymen and woman, taken from the 
same class, which is one of the lowest, if not the very 
worst of all, we can form but a very faint idea of the 


Hutbon’s Five Years in the East. 
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THE HARBINGER. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1838. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ess siventure, and commercial convulsions, al| tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure 
Relief is to come and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirtiam Excceray Caannina 


Sound Doctrine ina High Place. 

One of the most interesting occupations that an as- 
sociationist can have, is to watch the gradual introduc- 
tion of his great principles into various channels of 
thought. 


Possessed of those central truths of social science, 


which unlock the mysteries of social development,— 
which enable him to foresee and predict the tendencies 
of nearly all social movements as they arise, he isa 
careful student of the signs of the times; and where 
others find only transient and accidental occurrences, he 
discovers the elements of grand world-events. The 
little rills and eddies of the popular current, which 
searcely attract the regards of ordinary observers, he 
follows out in their courses, till they have swollen into 
the mighty river or the great boiling ocean. His 
knowledge of Principles gives him, in the social sphere, 
what the mathematician possesses in the astronomical 
sphere, a sort of telescopic power by which he sees 
things in the distances of space and time.and fortels their 
bearings not only on the present relations of worlds, but 
upon all their future positrons and courses. 

This train of remark has been suggested to us by 
reading the able report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Walker. 
quite insignificant to the politician, but which to our 
We 
subjoin an extract that our readers may see at once 


. 
it contains some passages, doubtless 
eyes are pregnant with the profoundest meanings. 


what we mean ; directing their attention particularly 
to the paragraphs which we deem important enough 
to print in italics :— 


“The energetic American freeman can and does per- 
form far more eflective Jabor in a day than what is 
ealled by the restrictionists, the pauper labor of Europe: 
and, therefore, the employer here can pay more fora 
day’s toil to our workmen. Measured by the day, the 
wages here may be higher than in Europe, but measured 
by the work done on that day, there is but little differ- 
ence. And when all our capitalists, (as some already 
have.) ehall find it to be their true interest, in addition 
to the wages paid to the American workman, to allow 
him voluntarily, because it augments the profiis of 
capital, a fair interest in those profits, and elerate 
him to the rank of partner in the concern, we may 
then defy all competition. This is the same_princi- 
ple illusirated by uniform experience, proving, that he 
who rents his farm, builds his house, sails his ship, or 
conducts any other business upon shares, realizes the 
largest return, and he who works by the job prodaces 
more inthe same time than the laborer whose wage. 
are paid by the day. The skill, energy and industry : 
the interest and pride in suecess ; the vigilance and per- 
severance that will be mamfested by our intelligent 
workmen, under such a system, will tar more than re- 
fund to capital such reasonable participation in its 
profits, and enable such American establishment to sup- 
ply all the nations of the world. © The introduction of 
this system wil! be voluntary, because it is most just and 
beneficial to all parties. Jt ¢s the participation of a!/ 
our people in the government thatis one great cause of 
our prosperity,and the participation of our workmen 
in the profits of our industrial establishments would 
exhibit similar results. Our whale and other fisheries 
present strong evidence, of the success attending 
Americon industry, when our intelligent freemen, the 
working-men of the concern, stimulated by a just par- 
ticipation in the profits, have driven from the most 
distant seas the whale ships of most other nations, and 
nearly monopolised this pursuit. The intelligent work- 
ing-inen of our country are far better prepared for the 
adoption of THIs TRULY REPUBLICAN sYsTEM than those 
of any other nation, and this elevation of the toiling 
millions of America to a just participation in the 
profits of that capital which is made fruiiful only 
by their iudustry, will vet enjoy as great a triumph 
as that unfettered trade and untaxed and unrestricted 
labor with which it ought to be, and certainly will 
be, proudly associated. Under thissystem, the labor- 
ing men, whilst they reecive the full wages heretofore 
allowed them, would also participate to a reasonable 
extent in the profits, as an addition to their wages and 
asa most powerfal and certain stimulus to render their 
labor more productive, and thus increase for the benefit 
of allconcermed, the capitalist and the working men, 
the profits of the establishment. What is called the 
pauper labor of Europe, is already inferior to our labor, 
but would be rendered still more powerless to compete 
with us when labor here participated with capital in 
the profits. When we reflect that the working free- 
men of the Union must constitute the great mass of the 
people whose yotes will control the Government and 
direct the policy of the nation, the superior comfort, 
education, intelligence and information necessarily 
resulting to them from this improvement of our social 
system is important to the successful progress and 
perpetuity of our free institutions, and must be grate- 
ful to every republican, patriot, and lover of man- 
kind.” 

Well said, well said, Mr. Secretary Walker, and 
barring the party purposes of your argunent, with which 
we have nothing to do here, we clap you on the back 
and shout that you are a right good fellow for having 
said that same ' 

But Mr. Secretary Walker, this is Fourierism, rank 
Fourierisim, such as has been preached in these columns 
for some years. Surely we shall have to hold our 
heads up and look big! Only think of it, ye Couriers, 
ye Expresses, and ye Observers, that an eminent and 
leading functionary of the government, a man of manv 
friends, and who may yet make a good show of handsgor 
the Presidency, is teaching the most arrant and atro- 
Your Secretary of th 


cious Fourieriam rreasury, 


who, if any body should, ouglit to be a practical man. 


gravely recommends as one of the noblest a 


beneficent of the social improvements of the Age. the | 


very pian that we visionaries and enthusiasts have been 


a 


| aggerated. 


i moet | 


THE HARBINGER. 


trying to drive into your brains fora long while. Is it not 
time for the Church and the religious newspapers to 
open their batteries upon this new infidel, this socialist 
Secretary, this fanatical Walker?) How can the foun- 
dations of society endure under so fatal an attack? 
Come, blow your trampet, Taylor Lewis ; rattle your 
drum-head, Col. Webb ; bray your loudest, stupid Ex- 
press; \et your penny whistle shrick, O Mantalini of the 
Democratic ; for Fourierism rears its horrid head in the 
very high places of Power! 

This recognition of the great principle of co-opera- 
tive labor shows how surely, though slowly, the truth 
Like the seed 
of a lusty vine, it is creeping up and abroad, with a 


is making its way into the public mind. 


silent but a firm progress ; here sending out a shoot and 
there curling a tendril, till in a few years it will be able 
to stretch its protecting shade over the nations. We 
seareely take up a newspaper or hear a sermon which 
does not contain some evidence, more or less direct, of 
the general spreading of Associative doctrines in one 
form or another. Even those presses which are most 
bitterly opposed to them, often bear an unconscious 
testimony to this fact. Witness the curious confession 
of the Courier, for instance, about Lord Wallscourt’s 
experiments,—a subject, by the way, that adroit paper 
Mr. Walker. 
too, may be no little astonished when he sees with 
Yet there are his words 


finds it convenient not to refer to again! 


whom we have classified him. 
as plain and strong as any we could ourselves have 
written on the subject. He urges the fundamental tenets 
of the Associative School, which no man, we believe, 
can conscientiously utter without sooner or later adopt- 
All that Fourier 
teaches in regard to the organization of labor, is con- 


ing the entire theory of Association. 


tained potentially in the simple propositions made by 
the Secretary. For if you admit the necessity and 
justice of an equitable division of profits between 
employer and employed, it is an universal admission, 
which must include all forms of industry, and at the 
same time necessitate an inquiry into the social Laws 


be founded. I 


brings up, at one siroke, the whole question of social 


on which alone such a division can 


reform. It involves al] those profound and abstract in- 


vestigations which immortalize the brilliant scientific 
genius of our French Philosopher. 

We have said that Mr. Walker might be surprised 
at the position we assign him; yet it may be doing 


‘ 


him injustice tosay so. More than most of our politi- 


cians, he is interested in the social bearings of the 


great questions of the day, and may therefore be fully 
We 





aware of the deep significance of his language. 
|hope he is. 
jand he is susceptible of earnest popular sympathies 
| But whether he derives the sentiments we have com- 


mended by a sort of unconscious absorption, from the 
spirit of the age, or whether he has come at them 
Ithrongh his own independent thought, his teachings, 
| in either case, are important facts for us. They show 
the tendencies of the times. Combination, industrial 
co-operation,—are the pregnant words of this Epoch. 
They have already been proclaimed by one of the 
most powerful members of the British parliament, Lorp 
Howiex, and Mr. Walker does himself honor by the 
utterance of them from one of the chief seats of the 
American government. 





Pictures of Civiiization. 

When the Associationists describe the actual condi- 
tion of society in the United States, their representa- 
tions of its evil tendencies are looked upon as very ex- 
People say that they have a theory to 
maintain, so that they magnify the number and extent 
of prevailing iniquities. But, in reply, we take leave 
to state that our descr:ption for the most part are drawn 
from writers and observers who are entirely disconnec- 
ted with our peculiar movement. We find the news- 
papers full enough of facts, adapted to our purposes, 
without taking any special pains to hunt them up. We 
could almost any day in the week select from the col- 
umns of our exchanges whole pages of the most im- 
pressive and heart-rending exhibitions of civilized de- 
pravity and deterioration. Let us take a single day's 
experience in proof of this. 

On Saturday morning of last week we went to our 
editorial office to look over the papers received that day. 
We took up the Tribune, where the following account 
of the Report of the Relief Society of this city imme- 
diately attracted our attention : 

“The Fourth Annual Report of the Association for 
improving the Condition of the Poor has just been is- 
isned. It embraces the twelve months ending with Oc- 

tober last ; during this time the average number of fami- 
lies relieved per month has been 1,326, and of persons 
4,793. The following is the statement of the aggre- 
gate proceedings of the Association ;— 


| Number of different Families relieved from November 


1, 1846, to November 1, 1747 - - 5,580 
Number of Persons = - - . . - 25.110 
Number of Visits - - - - - 26,435 
Amount of Receipts by Contributions, &c., for 

ihe sane period - - - - $24,659 35 


24,040 00 





| Amount of Expenditures - . ‘ 
Excess of Receipts over Expenditures 


$649 35 


It appears as above, that during the vear 25,000 per- 


son: 
the City have received charitable assistance from this 
Association. This number, it must be remembered, by 
| no mean ‘includes all the paupers in New York. There 
|is perhaps, a still larger part of them who receive aid 


| from other sources : 
| forming an exact estimate, but should not think the 
| number of those who actually receive alms in our City 
| during the winter exaggerated at 50,000 ; and this with- 
out ineluding working-men out of employment whose 
families are often in the extremest need. And yet, as 
we heard a speaker say at the New England Dinner the 
‘other night, “this is a great, an enlightened and prosper- 


Ss reesei etitemeneesenceteneennmia 


His mind is penetrating and sagacions. | 


just one for every year in the Christian era. Indecent ex- | 


a 


a 


,or one-sixteenth part of the total population of | 
selves and walk the same streets. 


we have not the means at hand of | 
| brought to notice by the research of charitable visitors 


ous City.” Prosperous? No doubt it is so after the | 
common way of judging ; but is that a genuine prosperi- | 
ty in which at least every tenth person is a pauper, in 
which thousands of able-bodied men ready to work, do | 
not find the work which alone can furnish bread to them 
and theirs ? 

The Nursery children of Blackwell's Island are first 
mentioned by the report in its statement of the year's’ 
operations ; prepartions have been made on the part of | 
the Association to benefit them,but no farther action has 
yet been had. The most iraportant subject touched on | 
in the report is the improvement of the Dwellings of | 
the Laboring Classes. It is here stated— 

1. That the tenements of the poor in this City are | 
generally defective in size, arrangement, supplies of 
water, warmth and ventilation ; also that the yards, | 
sinks, and sewerage are in bad condition. The occu- 
pants consequently, often suffer from sickness and pre- 
mature mortality ; their ability for self-maintainance is | 
thereby impaired or destroyed ; social habits and mor- 
als are debased, and a vast amoun‘ of wretchedness, 
pauperism and crime is produced. 

2. Defective as are these tenements, they frequently 
pay rents which, increased by a system of sub-tenantcy, 
become very oppressive, and as this system in other re- | 
spects is adverse to the interests of the tenants, it should | 
be superseded by a more equitable and less oppressive | 
system. 

3. Buildings may be erected for the laboring classes, 
with all the requisites for health, comfort, and economy, 
and let at rents sufficient to give a fair remuneration to 
the capitalist, and at the same time be within the reach 
of the less wealthy.” 


We presume there can be no charge of Fourierite 


exaggeration in this case. The statements rest upon 

the authority of many respectable men, who have giv- | 
en the whole subject of poverty their deliberate atten- | 
tion. Yet, in the face of all their positive declarations 
many persist in the ery that there is little or no suffering 


in this country, where everybody can make a good liv- 


ing, and everybody is prosperous and happy. 
Next, we laid our hands upon the Police Gazette, —a 


paper which is exclusively devoted to criminal records 
and statistics. 


The Police Gazette publishes the report of the et 
of Police in this city, and remarks of a statistical table | 
showing the number of high crimes committed during | 


the last six months, as compared with the first six 
months of the year 1847 -— 

“ Tt will be secn at a glance, that the table of the 
last six months out weighs its statistical brother of the 
half-year before, by an aggregate of some thirty- 
three per cent. Between these difierences a great ques- 
tion lies, and we hereby call upon all philosophers learn- 
ed in mill stones to expound to us the wherefore.” 


The total of crimes are given thus,—For the last six 
months 14,381 ; for the first six months 9,438. The 


Gazette says :— 

“Tt will be seen by the above lists, that disorderly con- 
duct and fighting ia the streets have increased, so far| 
as arrests are concerned, by something like ninety per} 
cent., while intoxication and disorderly conduct present | 
the large increase of eighteen hundred and forty-six cases, 


posure of the person has nearly doubled ; larceny has! 
increased by some forty per cent, and the prostitutes | 
catching the spirit of the vicious frolic, have been a| 
little more troublesome than before. This latter result, | 
however, may have been somewhat induced by the very | 
beautiful summer nights of last July and August.” 


‘ai 





district commonly known as the Five Points, so called 
from the circumstances of five streets running to a com. 
mon point in the centre of the district. The vice ang 
misery ; the profanity, intemperance, and obscenity 
the rags and wretchedness, the squalid, loathsome, 


bloated, wasted forms that meet you at all hours in alj 


these streets, are shocking and sickening to every be. 
holder unaccustomed to them. But dreadful as the 
out-door exhibition is, there are darker and more re. 
volting scenes constantly to be seen in the interior of 
the dwellings hereabouts. One of these is the Old 
Brewery ; an old, dilapidated barn of a house, formerly 
used, as its name denotes for brewing, but now let out 
to numerous wretched beings by the night or week, 
and affording them an apology of a shelter from cold 
and storm. An old carpet, ora few rags, or a little 
straw spread over a corner of the room, is the bed for 
one, two or three, for eight, ten or a dozen lodgers, as 
the case may be. A few handsful of chips, sticks of 
wood or pieces of board, gathered from the street, or 
stolen quite as likely, form the pile which is to feed the 
fire. Sometimes a single room is quartered or halved 
by distinct families, not by a partition or even a curtain, 
but a line marked or imagined on the floor ; and thus 
crowding together within these walls, as many as sev- 
enty-five or eighty persons have been known to be ten- 
ants at the same time of this one miserable building. 
The lower story is occupied as a groggery by the land- 
lord, who, it is said, receives a rent of from four or 
five hundred dollars a year from the tenants above, be- 
sides the immense profits of the grog he sells them. 
To the landlord this is wonderfully productive property, 
He is paid daily. or at farthest weekly, and mostly in ad- 
vance. If any one fails he or she goes at once into the 
street ; and if a tenant has no money to pay for his lod- 
ging he must beg or steal it. 

“A friend of mine visited this abode of misery, guilt 
and want, recently. He foundsixty inmates. In one 
room eight persons were lying toge her drunk—among 
them a boy of ten yearsanda girl of eight, as drunk as 
the rest. In another room lay a woman dead, and who 
had evidently been dead many hours, noone in the 
house having been aware of it. She had perished alone, 
unvisited, uncomforted, unattended. No one knew her 
name. <A considerable number of children, without 
parents or friends, were found in the house distributed 
among the adult inmates. 

“I might multiply details, but they are too shocking, 
loathsome and incredible. I will only add that the Old 
Brewery is but one of hundreds of wretched hovels, 
where night after night and week after week, the poor, 
the famishing, the vile and guilty congregate to sleep 
off the tortures of want or the fumes of liquor. Ah, 
how little do the affluent, and the well provided for, 
think of the amount and the intensity of the misery 
that at all times in the city is endured by these wretched 
ones ; and alas, how farshort of duty does the chureh 
fall in relation to these sufferers in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. % 

“These hovels where poverty and vice huddle together 
over the same scanty fire and the same basket of broken 
food, and on the same straw bed, are not merely scenes 
of wretchedness, they are among the imost efficient 
schools of crime. Here the mind of the goaded, friend- 
less, famishing man utters its deep drawn curse against 
unpitying society, and resolves upon courses of remorse- 
less, vengeful depravity. Here especially, and it is this 
feature of the case we should feel most concerned about, 
here, I say, childhood and youth is most deeply and 
thoroughly init ated into all wickedness, familiarized 
with the most hideous and revolting ideas, and em- 
ployed in carrying out the well concocted schemes of 
thorough-bred criminals. The awful delineations of 
Eugene Sie’s Mysteries of Paris, have been regarded 
by some as gross and mischevous exaggerations. 1 do 
not think so. The counterpart of every adult and every 


| youthful villain in his mysteries may be tound in New 


Of the same character with the above extract, is one | 
which is taken from the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, | 


which shows that crime has increased in the State, by 
even a greater ratio than marks its increase in the | 
city. The Buffalo paper says ;— 

“One of the most serious and discouraging facts con- 
nected with the present history of this country, is the 
increase of poverty and crime in the large cities. Ii 
becomes each year more prevalent,and of course the 
tenure of. life and property becomes less secure. A 
correspondent of the New York Courier and Enquir- 
er has furnished that paper with a summary of the 
Report or Crime, its prevention and punishment, pre-| 
pared by Messrs. Ratupcrn, Govip and Hapiey of! 
the Assembly. It develops many important facts, de- | 
manding the care and action of the Legislators. 

“Few perhaps of our readers are aware that not only 
in the large cities but throughout the State, there has 
been an alarming increase in the number of convictions. | 


In 1830, there was one conviction to 1,812 persons. 
In 1845, the ratio wasas one conviction to 1,542 in- 
habitants. We have no reason to suppose that this has 
arisen from the increased vigilance in arresting and pro- 
curing the conviction of offenders. If the proportion- 
ate inerease of crime should be equally great during | 
each succeeding space of fifteen years, no great length | 
of time can elapse before our annals will exibit such a | 
condition as must materially infringe upon the happiness 
and prosperity of every individual, and will deprive this | 
country of the high character she has hitherio enjoyed 
abroad, as comparatively free from crime. And if the 
records of the most dangerous classes of offence are an- 
alyzed, we shall be struck with their remarkable in- 
crease. For example, from 1830 to 1834 inclusive, 
there were ten murders committed in this State. Foon! 
1835 to 1839 there were nineteen murders. From 1840 
to 1844,there were twenty-three murders ; and in the 
year 1845 and 1846, there were fifteen murders. The 
increase from the first semi-deeennial period to the sec- 


ond was ninety per cent!” 

Then, we opened the Christian Register, a Unitarian 
weekly of Boston, when our eyes turned upon the fol- 
lowing letter from the New York correspondent of that 
print. 

“T referred in my last to the numerous poor of this 


city and the inadequate provision for their relief. It is 
fitted to throw a melancholy over all our enjoyments 


| 
He says: 
| 


| when we think that in a land so snperabundantly blest, 
| 


immense suffering from poverty and want is the portion | 
of large numbers who live inthe same cities with our- | 
We need make no | 
long journey or perilous voyage to find the famishing, 
the unsheltered and unclad. They are within call of} 
us at all hours. 

“One of the haunts of poverty in New York recently 


of the needy, is called the old Brewery, and it may | 
serve to give our readers some idea of the scenes of | 
misery which #re found at our doors if I briefly deseribe | 
the place. Not far from the very centre of thi city, | 
about three blocks east of the Tabernacle, and half a| 
dozen blocks north-east of our grand City Hall, is a! 


York. ‘There can be no doubt of the fact, that young 
children in large numbers are not only corrupted by the 
examples of depravity amids? which they live, but are 


| systematically trained to go forth as imposters and 


thieves, to gather under the guise of childish artlessness 
and innocence, the means of living and of base indul- 
gence to their seniors. Poverty, considered asa cause 
of suffering, sickness and sorrow, is bad enough, but 
when we look at it in connection with the vice and 
crime it engenders, and the awful depravation of morals 
which its victims are exposed to, then indeed it becomes 
a fearful calamity, in arrest of which the best judg- 
ment and the most earnest efforts of good men should 
combine. 

“This corrupting influence of extreme poverty is one 
of the most active description. The Churches may 
complain that the influence of religion is feeble, and its 
progress slow or uncertain, but it is not so with the 
maddening, debased influence of grinding want. That 
gnaws at the heart of virtue night and day, summer and 
winter everywhere, evermore. The Churches may la- 
ment that it has not made a dozen converts in a season, 
but Pauperisim will show its hundreds who by the pres- 
sure of want, have been changed from simple unfortu- 
natesto decided, confirmed criminals. Inthe lanes and 
alleys, the purlieus, the Hook and Five Points, the 
Gioggeries and Old Breweries of New York, Pauper- 
ism has a perpetual rival, and her converts to vice and 
crime keep company with the hours. What can be 
done for this festering mass of Pauperism and crime ?”’ 

Truly yours, Crito. 


After duly reading these horrible descriptions, we 
opened a Quarterly Journal, which is published in Cin- 
cinnati, which, inthe course of a criticism of present 
society, treats us to the following facts: 


“ Massachasetts numbered paupers amounting, 





In 1841, - - : - - to 13,148 
“ 1843, - - - ° - - © 15,655 
Increase, - : “ - - - 2,507 


An increase of 20 per cent. in two years for pauperism 
population in the same time advanced but four per cent., 
or one third as much as pauperism. 


; / . Paupers. 

In New York City it was, in 1840 70,731 
“ “ “ “ 1841 78,444 + 

Increase 9 per cent. - - - - 7,713 


The advance of population for the same period is set 

down at only two and a half per cent. 

In New York State, excluding city and county,— 

Paupers. 
82,754 

- 97,961 


Sade... ign griigda “ceil yay 
NORE. Fares hl Seg 


Increase of 20 per cent. - ~ 2 
In the city and county alone, 


15,207 


Paupers. 
In 1843 - - - - - 37,724 
«1844, - - - - - - 60,171 
Increase about 50 per cent. - - 12,447 


Thus, throughout the whole State pauperism inereas- 
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ed in one year about 35 per cent., and population bu 
, a half per cent. 

en York «Journal of Commerce” says—“One- 
fifth of the population of this city are paupers, support- 
ed in part or wholly by charity. This estimate in- 
es the in-door and out-coor poor of the city, Alms 
House, and the beneficiaries of the ‘Society for Mel- 
jorating the Condition of the Poor?” The “New 
York Mirror” tells us,—“ Full one-third of the milliners 
of this city have failed the past year. The cause is at- 
tributed to so many new millinery establishments set up 
by men, and the encouragement they receive from the 
ladies of ‘the upper ten thousand.”” ‘This our day of 
inventions and discoveries, has signalized itself by a 
new device for “devouring widows’ houses.” Man has 
been long leagued against his fellow in’ business ; and 
now that he has resolved to eject the weaker sex in its 


clud 


humble pittance and homestead, here is a new phase, 
Woman recklessly furthers this novel display of inge- 
nuity, and by becoming his tool in the crue ! transaction, 
prepares herself, and her daughters after her, for more 
complete enslavement, and helplessness, and woe. A 
New York paper says—‘One hundred and twenty-five 
females were arrested in New York City, week before 
last, for drunkeness.” Some one has said of pauper- 
jsm—“Its use is to illustrate Political Eeonomy ,” he 
might have added, “and Total Depravity.”. Rev. Hor- 
ace Bushwell, in a report to one of our Cincinnati chure 1- 
wont, vice and crime, increase 


es, says—‘‘Ignorance, 
And again—*“ lhe nvultitude ad- 


fearfully in our city.” 


mitted to the hospital, the 1,200 families assisted by the | 


public authorities,and the thousands sustained in whole 
or part by associated and private charity during the past 
year, is evidence of the extent of pauperism and its at- 
tendadt evils.” The report of the Washington Union 
House, submitted by its President, Mrs. Rebecca W. 
Bod!ey, appeals to the humane public in a manner too 
forcible and touching, we think, to fail of a liberal and 
early response from the benevolent. After stating that 
from the limited means of those associated in the 
work, nine-tenths of those who apply for work they 
are forced to send away empty, she says—‘*And now 
we are ina quandary. Weare not willing to go as 
we did last winter, from door to door, to beg of those 
with whom the Lord hath dealt bountifully, that we 
might relieve the necessitous.” I will quote another 
clause—* Who will withhold their aid from such an es- 
tablishment, whose sole object is to give relief by furn- 
ishing employment at a living price?) And what, we 
would ask, ean a weak female do, at best, with a family 
often numerous? ‘Fifty cents a day, (and this is high 
wages,) at the best work and best prices, is the extent ; 
and every father knows how far short of meeting the 
expenses of a family this amount falls.” So complex, 
so various, and so vast are the ramifications of agricul- 
tural, mechanical, mercantile, and professional pursuits, 
that it may puzzle the mind to understand how low 
wages, or no wages, as it often is, can be so generally 
brought about. ‘Take a plain case, and it may perhaps 
serve asa key to the whole problem. I suppose no 
improbable instance of competitive injustice and disas- 
ter. For at my elbow is a description in the New 
York Evangelist of a large harvesting machine, by 
which a sixty acre field of wheat was.cleared in two 
days. and which “ bagged three bushels to the mi- 
nute.” 


And so we might go on, to fil! an entire sheet, with 

But we forbear. The 
facts, but in causing our 
They 


of things, 


the same sort of evidence. 
diff culty is, not in getting at 
torpid moralists and statesmen to see them. 
voluntarily close their eyes to the true state 
and then reject all the remedies that are proposed for 
social melioration, as needless and impracticable. See- 
ing, they see not, and hearing, they hear not, the things 


that pertain unto their salvation. 





Social Tendencies of the Press. 


Free Baths and Wash Houses.—The plan for clean 
ing the multitudes, which has worked so admisably in 
England, is attracting the attention ot benevolent minds 
in this country. A correspondent of the Evening Post 
urges the establishment of free baths and wash-houses 


with great earnestness and force. He says ;— 


There has lately been established in England, a free 
bath and wash-house, where more than 80,000 poor 
persons have been provided with hot and cold baths, 
with accommodations for washing, drying, and ironing, 
articles of clothing, &e., furnished with the loan 
of pails, whitewash and brushes, to purify their wretch- 
ed dwellings, and all this hasbeen effected atan expense 
of little more than £300. 

It is not remarkable thata charity so commendable, 
and so little expensive, should be overlooked or neglect- 
ed? Ourcommon council frequently vote for a single 
entertainment to foreigners, or for a jubilee, more money 
than it would cost to afford these comforts to fifty thou- 
sand of our suffering and wretched fellow creatures. 


The Democratic Review talks of the same subject in 
this wise :-— 


If some of our millionaires were inspired with the 
ambition to raise the fallen and alleviate the misery of the 


wretched, an ambition worthy of an angel, what better | 


first step could he take than to establish such charity in 
some of the alleys and lanesof our city, where neither the 
beauty of cleanliness, nor beauty of holiness, more near- 
ly allied than we may think, are never witnessed. You 


who perhaps live in affluence and luxury, and who sigh 


for new pleasures, as Alexander for new worlds, think 
of the delights of making eighty thousand people hap- 
py or comfortable for a short time only, and what bet- 
ter passport could you have than the consciousness of 
such deeds, when you depart for that undiscovered 
country where the memory of your good deeds will be 
allthe wealth you can take with you?) The following 
passage from the secretary’s report, provesethat the 
objects of this noble charity are not insensible to its 
value 

I may add that I can bear testimony to the gratitude 
expressed by the recipients of our bounty, for I have 
heard them say, ‘that this (the bathing and washing) 
is the best thing that has ever been done for the poor, 
as it not only made them feel stronger and fitter for 
work, but much surer of getting it than when they were 
So very dirty” Ihave heard a respectable woman say 
that she never had a bath in her lifetime until she eame 
to Glasshouse Yard, but that now she would rather be 
Without a meal than a bath, because it 
good Thave seen women toiling unremittingly to 
Wash their own and their children’s clothing, who had 
been compelled to sell their hair to purchase food to 
Satisfy the cravings of hunger. 1 have seen persons 
there who had walked from Greenwich, Ascot, and 


other places, miles distant from the metropolis, to enjoy | 


the benefit conferred by our institution ; and I have 


akest estate, even toiling for daily bread, from her | 





did her so much | 


THE 


SSS 
known at least one instance in whjch the saving of life 
was, under the blessing of God, directly owing to the 
, aid which we were enabled to afford. 


The Albion of this city, also, after quoting the above 


expressions of opinion, adds ;— 


| baths and washing houses, and of the good eflects they 
/are producing in the British metropolis, and other towns 
in England. In all large communities they eannot be | 
too strongly recomended, and Wwe hope to see thein es- 
tablished in this and other American cities ere long. | 
It too, cholera be really approaching again, their ne- | 
| cessity is doubly apparent, since itis well known that 
that fatal and terrible disease first visits the abodes of 
‘filth and wretchedness. 

Ina climate like this, where during the summer 
months the weather is almost tropical, the value of baths 
and clean linen is beyond price. ‘They are often, how- | 
ever, above the reach of the poor and destitute, and} 
|therefore should be provided by the bounty of those | 

whom Providence bas blessed with abundance. Apart 
from the epmfort and health produced by cleanliness, | 
there is a moral influence gained, for in truth cleanliness | 
isa virtue. Vice and filth are genera!ly concomitant evils | 
among the destitute ,and any approach toward cleanliness 
is commonly a step towards virtue. Besides all this, it is! 
observed, that poverty loses much of its disgust when 
unaccompanied by dirt. A clean beggar for instance 
| will claim our sympathy—oftentimes our respect, while | 
one with begrimed hands and face, covered with dirty | 
rags, produces that revulsion in our feelings which in- | 
duces us to hasten away from the miserable object. | 
| People of the highest rank in England are observed to | 
-top and speak with the frequenters of the wash-hous- | 
és, and thus is a step made towards bringing into closer 
proximity the rich and the poor, and levelling some of | 
ihe artificial distinctions which too much exist among | 
| God’s creatures. | 


this head, the | 
Globe, the democratic morning paper of this city, | 








Ansouition oF Poverty.—Under 





which, we are happy to say, since it has passed into 
the hands of Mr. Ingraham, its new editor, exhibits a | 
great improvement both in manner and matter, con- | 
tainssome good speculations of the subject at the head 


of this article. It will be seen that this democratic | 


| ' 
| | 
j authority takes the most decided stand in regard to the | 


| tendencies and evils of present society. We expect, in | 


a little while, should the editor carry the views here 
‘xpressed to their legitimate conclusions, to see him 
gre side by side with the whig authority of the 


| Tribune, in great social question. . 


Among all the propositions to abolish, we know of 
none so important as that of abolishing poverty. Abol- 
sh this and you abolish nine-tenths of the vice and | 
crime prevalent in society. It is a truth of an extraor- | 
linary character, though to many it secms incredible, 
that in despite of our free and republican institutions, 
our glorious government, our broad and fertile fields. 
inviting the hand of the husbandman, the enterprise of | 
ur merchants, the skill of our mecha there is 
| oy us a vast amount of peverty and distress. Thou- 
sands among us, including many in every department 
}of human labor, are suffering from want. Not only 
| here in this city of near half a million of people, do we 
find destitution existing, but it is spread far and wide. 
There is so much of plenty, so much wealth, so much| 
profusion, the extent of the suffering will not be believ- 
ed, yet it exists. 
Even in the Queen City of the West we find the fol- 
lowing in one of her public journals, speaking of "a 








nies, 


great distress existing there: 


Hundreds of people have seen the fact exhibited to their | 
own eyes, who never saw it before, and who would not have 
believed it though an eye witness had sworn it. May we! 
not hope, that it may excite a general inquiry, which shall | 
not be allowed to remain unanswered, into its origin, its 
cause, its necessity, the possibility of a present remedy, of 
future prevention, or permanent cure? These are deep 
and profound questions. They ought to be studied dili- 
gently, honestly,even though in pursuing the investigation 
we have to explore the very foundations of our whole so- 
cial structure. 


The causes which produce such a condition of socie- 
ty, are to be found in our laws and institutions, which 
never have been such asto secure to the laboring man 
equal justice. These iaws and institutions have not | 
been such as to produce anything like an equitable dis- | 
tribution of property. They have generally favored the | 
accumulation of capital and property in large masses in 
tbe hands of the few. If we refer to England, it will | 
be agreed to by all, that while the general wealth of the 
country has been steadily increasing, the mass of the 
people suffer more, possess less of necessaries and en- 
joyments of life, than they did in the ruder ages of soc- 
iety. The productive power of the nation has increas- 
ed ten fold, and in some branches of labor an hundred 
bees yet, all this time the comforts of the laborer have 





been decreasing. The wants of the poor are continu- 
ally encroaching on their means, until the disparity has | 

| become so great that it has brought wide-spread starv- | 

jation. ‘The greatest possible extremes of society exist. 
The few are overburdened with wealth, and the many 
pine and die in poverty. Society, truly, is in a strange 
and lamentable condition,and seems to be growing 
worse daily. 

In this country, society has not, nor cannot for many 
generations to come, reach that extreme state of desti- 
tution of the mass,and enormous wealth of the few, 
that we have described as existing in Great Britain. — 

| But the same causes are in successful operation here. 
| We have a wider territory, a more sparce population, 
, which seem to be almost the only check to our march 
| toward thats condition of society we have described. — 
| When the power of wealth, of capital, is felt too strong 
| in our cities and manufacturing towns, the laborer seeks 
ithe interior. If he can get the means to get on the | 
| Public Lands, he does so; or if he is a mechanic, he | 
seeks some part of the country where capital has not | 
so much control over labor. 


SS 


| For the Harbinger. 
Christmas in Philadelphia. 


| To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


Dear Frienps:—In your last paper you gave us a} 





Christmas Discourse, which certainly had no less une- 
tion, and perhaps a little more philosophy, than if ithad 
jon uttered by canonical lips beneath a churchsteeple. | 

You may not be unwilling to receive a bit of my! 
|Christmas experience, by way of practical improve- 
| ments to your excellent Discourse, and I hope your 
to their Associative 


}renders will find some stimulus 


faith and zeal, from the one, as well as the other. 


| After the unmistakable premonition of winter which 


HARBINGER, 





' 
| 
' 
| 
' 


It willbe recollected by most of our readers, that we | 
|have already spoken of the inestimable value of these | 


| sombre uniform of the defenders of the State, “ going 


| the prophets of an advent of celestial harmony to come, 


en. ree ss = aa at — = 


= ——$— —_—-—— 2 


came upon us in the snow storm ot Thursday evening, times. I find in them not so much the pageants of the 
leading us to expect a regular northeaster of two or existing Catholic Church, as the promise of the holy 
three days’ continuance, we were happily disappointed humanitary Church, which is to be the loving, universal 
in the bright, glorious December morning of Friday, | Mother of mankind 

which had‘ just enough of the « frosty influence” to On Sunday, I attended the Unitarian Church, and 
make the blood stira little more quickly than usual, had the pleasure of listening to a Discourse, from the 
and to give one a pleasing sense of contentedness with | Rev. Mr. Furness, which, 1 will confess wis a very 
I was no stranger, indeed, to the 








i 9 "ae 
all things human and divine, visible and invisible. agreeable surprise. 
| free, independent spirit of that gentleman, to his genial, 


1 had engaged to spend a part of the Christmas holi- ; : 
| humane temperament, which leads him to look with a 


days, with some excellent friends in Philadelphia, and 1 tol Cn SF sll 4 
+s . . a Prance every a est on i 

the pleasure I anticipated in meeting them, as well as | broad tolerance on ps beepers gore ae oer at 
| to the noble stand which he has maintained for the 


in making the acquaintance of our Associative frater i A : 
freedom of the pulpit, and special reforms; but, I was 


nity in that city, whose names I had long known and | , ; ae 
‘not prepared to hear a Discourse from him, which in 


honored, though most of them I had never seen, gave : a. a aa 
‘any thing but the statement of scientific principles, 


an unusual zest to the feeling with which I turned my 
back on our bustling Babel in New York, and made 
the best of my way to the Quaker city, which true to 


|completely covered the ground, which as Association- 
I do not mean 
| that he formally committed himself to our movement 
| This is not his sphere. It could not be expected of 
He is essentially an Artist ; habitually dwelling 
|in the sphere of the Beautiful ; clinging to the consecra- 
ted usages of the Past; it would be strange, if he 


ists, we are accustomed to occupy. 


its origin beneath the monotony of its solemn squares, 


conceals so much interior elegance and brilliancy. i 
1im. 
The first object that met my eyes on entering the 


boat, was a company of United States Marines, in the 


| should feel a deep interest in social changes so compre- 
hensive as those contemp'sted by the Associative 
School. But he has too much intellectual integrity, too 
keen a sense of what is sincere, natural, genuine, not 


to glory” on the plains of Mexico, and to join the dis- 


ma! revels in the halls of the Montezumas. A strange 
contrast, they, to the season of the Nativity,—a_ preg- 


nant commentary on the Christianity of civilization, — | o recognize the justice of our aims and the grandeur of 


Accordingly, his Christmas Discourse ex- 
pressed an entire sympathy with the purposes of those 


3 j > > Pf.) > . iatir , 
wishing to shed the blood of fellow Christians whom | ,,,,, hopes. 
the legerdemain of politics had converted into foes — 


and blending their ribald jests and wretched oaths, with | who are seeking a social millenium ; he joined with 


the harmonic anthem which the Christian heart would | hem heartily, in their aspirations for Universal Harmo- 
fain renew on this day “of peace on earth, and good | ny, he was sure that this was the destiny of man ; 


will to man.” Yet I would not speak harshly of these 


and he prayed, with all his eoul, for the speedy fulfil- 
His description of the present 
jorder of society, of the atrocities of commercial war- 
They would not have preferred a life ofs| fre, of the disastrous effects of the competition for 
reckless adventure and brutal slavery, if society had | wealth, on the higher nature of man, was drawn in 
presented them with anything better. The instincts of | 


my brothers, who were doomed to utter such discordant | ment of their hopes. 


notes. They were not placed where they were by their 


own choice. 


fiery colors; indeed, it was more searching, more in- 
humanity, surely, were not all dead in their hearts, nor | dignant. more scorching into the very marrow of the 
did they take up the trade of human butchery from the Seated’ then is usually the case with the statements of 
love of blood, but were fotced to it by the gripe of | our most enthusiastic Associationists. All that was 
necessity. “ Not for ten thousand dollars,” said one of | wanting to the completeness of the Discourse was a 
them in my hearing, “‘ would I have my friends at | perception of the principles ef social science, the an- 
home know of my present situation.” He was an in- | nouncement of them to his audience, and an urgent ap- 
telligent-looking young foreigner, with a face that indi- | peal in behalf of inquiry into their truth, and their ap- 
cated no depravity, but who no doubt had become the plication to society. 

victim of his misfortunes or of his viees—themselves | Lattended a meeting last evening of the Philadelphia 
the worst of misfortunes,—who had found that “ the | Union. They are a small, but compact, intelligent, 
world was not his friend, nor the world’s law,” till in a | and devoted band. It was good to be with them. Our 
desperate mood, he was induced to become a “sold-ier,” | blessed cause is taking root here, and will abound in 
—sold, body and soul,to the infernal service of the bat- 
tle-field—no doubt the realization of the more horrid 


fruit, at the time of harvest. 

But I must close incessament, as the French say, or 
hell than was ever fancied in the visions of seer or saint. | ;he mail will. If you think it worth while to insert 
In this motley company were found men of all ages, this epistle, which is a very “hasty plate of soup,” you 
from the grey-headed old stager to the beardless youth; | (yay hear from me again. Meantime, Dear Messrs. 


some swearing, swaggering roysterers, who seemed fit I am yours faithfully, 7 


Editors, 


| To the Editors of the Harbinger : 
Gentiemen :—In common with many of our fel- 


only to become food for powder; others,quiet open-faced 
lads, who looked as if they were not without sad re- 





mempbrances of home and better days; poor boys, they | 
will soon get their passport to another world by a bullet | low-citizens. I am rejoiced to see your efforts for the 
diffusion of the humanitary principles of our nature, 
and wish to offer you a suggesstion to be acted upon 
ing them to the war; we area great nation, we live in | should you judge it advisable, as soon as possible, so as 
an enlightened age, we are at the very apex of civiliza- 


or pestilence ; no matter what becomes of them; no 
matter how many bruised and broken hearts are follow- 


to give it a fair test this winter. 
tion in the nineteenth century ; and while so many | By actual computation, I find that the profits on near- 
Christian gentlemen and ladies will eat their roast tur- ly all the articles consumed in my famil; are twenty 
key in peace on the return of this “ blessed anniversa- | per ceat., if not more. Sugar, butter, tea, coffee, &c., 
The adulterations of course we cannot compute ; 
about the “ abomination of desolation” and * the mys- | they may amount to much more.” Any one may form 
tery of iniquities,’ with which our social arrange- |a pretty good guess at the amount, by examining the 
ments affront the Sun of Righteousness, that is waiting | bread that is daily put upon our tables; most of it is 
to pour its heavenly light on the united household walls | unpalatable and unwholesome in the highest degree — 
for myself I know that complaints of the bowels area 
frequent result of eating it. The sale of milk as now 
produced in this city, should be immediately put a stop 
leave, led me to the Catholic Church, (St. Mary’s) on | ‘9- But all this you know, and I will not enlarge upon 
Christmas morning. I shall not attempt to describe the | it. Let a proposition be made through the columns of 
sublime effect of the service, in which the heavens seem- | @ll our presses who cultivate the humanities. The Tri- 
ed to be descending to the earth on the wings of har- |bune,the Sun, True Sun, Globe, &c., &c., will all 
mony, and the awful traditions of the Christian history, | doubtless aid the measure,—for the mechanics and all 
of the advent of God to humanity, reproduced in the | who choose, to pass into the hands of a number of our 
elaborate creations of the inspired artist. I cannot deny | benevolent citizens whose characters are above re- 
that there is something grand and inspiring in the Cath- | proach, such sums as they can spare, from fifty cents 
olic ritual, even to my perhaps ultra Protestant disposi- | to one or two dollars, and to receive tickets therefor, to 
tion. It is tome the embodiment of that instinctive | be paid in groceries one week or one fortnight after- 
aspiration for unity, which the heart clings to so fondly, | wards, or as soon as the measure can be accomplished. 
that not even the perversions of modern society, —of an | Of course the payments must be made during the first 
antagonistic, dollar-worshipping, common-place Age, 
can quile expel. I love to regard it as an anticipation 
of the choral harmonies of a better day, when hymns 
and anthems and hallelujahs, will ascend from the uni- 


ry.” it is very foolish in us—is it not—to make a fuss | &c. 


of Humanity. 


The attraction of a celebrated mass of Hummel’s, 
with the company of Friends, whom I was unwilling to 


week, (the first day of receiving would be better,) and 
the purchases can be made at favorable prices for cash, 
immediately, and all be put in saleable order within a 
week ; leta minimum profit of half a cent per |b., or 
ted groups of attractive industry, with the return each | three-fourths be added, to defray charges of clerks, 
day of morning light,—when on the high days, the sol- | rent, &c. (there could be no speculation by the subordi- 
emn festivals of redeemed humanity, the earth will be | nates, as no money would be received, the tickets being, 
encircled with the living tones of joyous worshippers— | the only coin.) This would soon show to mechanics 
and others of limited means, that they could save twen- 
ty-five per cent at least, and at the same time be sup- 
plied with a purer and more wholesome article. Is my 
Give us all the benefit of your 


when the righieous,--they who know and recognise 
the divine social code “ will be glad in the Lord, and 
the upright will clap their hands and shout for joy.” I 
may be permitted to interpret the solemn and beautiful | plan impracticable ? 
own reflections. D. 
To — LE A mT STS 

Religious Union of Assoviationists. 

Public Religious Services, under the direction of Witliam 
H. Channing, EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Ha!], Bromfield Street, Boston. 

LL 
Lectures on Association. 

A course of Leetures on Association will be delivered 

at the Medical College, Crosby St., between Broome and 


services of the Church, in a different sense from that in 
which they are received by the devout Catholic. 
him, they are the picturesque memorials of historical 


facts. They represent the incarnation of God by the 


harmoniesof music. This isthe grand reality which Seats free to all 


underlies them all. And surely, if the conceptions of 


ancient theology had aught of interest to a cold, mod- 
. + . 
ern critic, he must prefer to find them embodied in the 


soul-inspiring strains of cathedral music, to reading | ‘ 
their stereotyped expression, in the lifeless, skeleton- | Spring 5ts., by Messrs. Greecy, Riretey, James, Gop- 
es to wis, Mac DANIEL, Dana, and other gentlemen. It i 
e, they open the pictured windows of the Future | tenses to give & lecture every Fitley a - nena 
ier = , uture, | due notice will be published inthe Daily Tribune. All inter- 
| ested in the subject are invited to attend. Admission free. 
| Those who choose will contribute to defray expenses of 


rather than the historians of a Divine Avatar in olden i light, fires, &e., &e. 


: . sal is in- 
like-pages of an abstract system of divinity. 


rather than the dusky recesses of the Past. They are 
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For The Harbinger. 
Letter from Philadelphia. 
Partavetruia, Dec. 26., 1847. 


Messrs. Eprrors ;—In my last, I rashly promised to 
give an outline of Mr. Greeiey’s remarks before the 
Philadelphia Union on the occasion of his recent visitto 
our city. However much, I may regret the necessity of 
complying with a promise uttered in a moment of unusua 
generosity, | am unwilling to sacrifice your hopes of your 
new correspondent and my own respect, at so early a 
date, by any neglect of this kind. 

Mr. Gree.ey commenced by alluding to his recent | 
visit to the Metropolis of the nation, and the character | 


| 


‘of the socicty and scenes in which he mingled during | 
his sojourn. there He scarcely thought it probable that | 
he should be able to afford any satisfaction,by the remark | 
he should offer, upon the great theme they were con- 
vened to consider. He had been so entirely absorbed 
in political matters, claiming, as they did, his time and | 
attention, through all the day, and often far beyond 


midnight, that anything he would say in the course of | 


the evening, must be wholly extemporaneus, and there- | 


' 
fore extremely desultory. There was at least one cir- | 
cumstance in his favor, and that was, the stimulant of | 
disgust at the selfishness of the political aspirants he | 


ment of every congressional session, swarms of office- 


time and money and integrity in revolting strife for the | 


spoils of office 


ion were there concentrated in the pursuit of the most 


petty gifts at the disposal of the administration in pow- 
er. With all this social incoherence and waste before | 


him, he was perpetually reminded by contrast of the 
ideal-existence of that Combined Order, whose harmo- 
ny and economy. by a divine necessity, must soon su- 
persede the chaos of civilization from which it will 
emerge—so that he came not wholly unprepared to 
speak with feeling, however worthless his suggestions 
might be, 
disputed the demand for the reorganization of society, 
but undoubtedly we were all capable of feeling this 


He did not suppose that any one present 


truth more deeply, and greater depth of appreciation 


. . . . ° ! 
was indispensable to more vigorous action upon its be- 


half. 

That he might deepen this feeling somewhat in the 
minds of those present, he would allude to some of the 
evils of the present social system—some that were par- 
ticularly obvious to himself. First of these was the 
alarming rush of yorng men to city life. Every ave- 
nue to business and preferment was more than over- 
flowing ; every advertisement for clerks, salesmen, or 
assistants of any kind, was immediately followed by an 
inundation of offers from young men, who are willing 
to accept a city situation upon almost any terms, at 
least, upon terms which any where else would be des- 
pised and rejected. It was an important question to be 
asked, and one that must soon be answered. Why is 
this?) The philosophy of Association would both an- 
swer this question and provide the remedy. 
very evident that this abandonment of an agricultural 
life upon the part of so many of our American youth, 


It was 


did not argue that they loved the country less, but the | 

city more—and when we seek for an explanation of ! : ‘ 
. . * . —— 

this, it is invariably found to proceed from an effort to | 


supply the wants of our social nature. The isolated, 
monotonous life, which the prevalent system of farming 
imposes upon our young men, is utterly inconsistent 
with the progress of social life in general. The mighty 
enginery of the Press is diffusing a degree of intellec- 
tual activity among all classes of society, not excepting 
the rural population (so degraded and so difficult to 
reach in other countries) that is utterly uncompatible 
with the agricultural life of civilization, and which yet, 
must not and could not be opposed or withstood. Mr. 
GREELEY remarked, that as far as he had observed the 
world, the largest proportion of the discontent and dis- 
satisfaction which existed in it, proceeded from the dif- 
ficulty, which most men found in discovering their ap- 
propriate sphere in life ; this was one of the prominent 
vices of civilization—its inability or indisposition to 
give every man work, and work of the right kind—that 
employment which his capacities and nature craved. 
At the present time there were fifiy thousand persons 
in the city of New York alone, who were destitute of 


employment altogether, or held it by the most precari- | 


ous tenure. He himself had walked the streets of that 
city for ten days at one time, utterly unable to obtain 
employment at his business, and searcely knowing from 
one day to another how he should procure subsistence. 
The amount of idleness from inability to procure ap- 
propriate employment, was incredible, and startling too, 
in a new country like our own, where the extent of un- 
occupied territory should, for generations to come, be a 
guaranty of * bread and work for all.” 
inalienable right of humanity — 


Labor was an 


“No man is born into the world 

Whose work is not born with him”’— 
but then the chaos of civilization precludes the discov- 
ery of this important trath, and more than this, its re- 
alization. Mr. Gaeviey went on to enforce the right of 
man to labor and access to the soil. He spoke warmly 
of the National Reform movement in this light, and 
alluded to the fact of the importance this new political 
element was attaining. Now,asked the lecturer, wha} 
is the remedy for this failure \ pon the part of the soci- 
ety, to supply its members with the highest demand of 
their nature. Political economy could only mitigate, 
but not remove the cause of this evil. In the year 1840 
he was placed upon a committee in the city of New 
York, whose duty it was to investigate the causes of 
paupensm, and whilst in pursuit of this information, he 
i It became 


mict with the first matter npon Association 


; \of its hideous evils. 
had so recently mingled with. Upon the commence- 


Die ve | eee tne will 
es ; upon by Mr. Greetey with his usual force, but time wil 
hunters blockade the avenues of the Capital and lavish | : : 


Men from every section of the Union, | aka ; 
. ‘ _’ and altogether unworthy to be dignified with even the | 
of every age, and every complexion of habit and opin- | s : , , 
; | poor compliment of an outline. J. 


THE HARBINGER. 


| immediately obvious to his mind, thatsocial science pre- 
| sented the enly remedy for that most hideous of all so- 
leial diseases, that asphyxia of the body-politic—un- 
Mr. Greevey confessed his limited 





| 
lavailable labor. 
‘knowledge of social science prevented him from nie 
‘ly explaining the mode by which Association would 
‘guard against that curse of the present generation—idle 
| 


hands and hungry mouths. It was very evident, how- 


lever, that little was to be hoped, while capital and la- 
‘bor, instead of working together to the mutual advan- 
|tage of their possessors, remained what they are at 


| present, antagonistic elements of society. Association, 


iby a reconciliation of these jangling elements, would 


not only destroy the vast ftiction of their present rela- 
tions, but create a new and incomputable force, whose 
tangible and wide-spread influence would excite in the 
breasts of sceptical civ'lizers the most profound aston- 
ishment. Mr. Greeley, by making use of a late happy 
illustration of the Chronotype, where a supposed com- 
bination was instituted among the yankee farmers of 
a Massachusetts township for agricultural purposes, 
made’it very apparent that vast economies would flow 





from domestic association, and the sources of poverty 
be thus dried up, while every township would be a frag- 
ment of a city, possessing all its benefits, and none 
Many of the most prominent ad- 


vantages of Association were recapitulated and dwelt 


‘not permit me toreport them. This is indeed a very 


meagre allusion to some points of Mr. Greetey’s speech, 





Our Weekly Gossip. 
The Legislature of New York have passed a law, author- 
izing any citizen to act as an atterney in the law courts. 


| 
| The New York correspondent of the Chronotype says 
‘that the other day, a telegraph message passed through | 
|New York {rom Buffalo on its way,—where do think? 
| Why to Sundusky, Ohio! It was dispatched ‘rom here to 
| Cincinnati, and thence to Cleveland by telegraph. There 
is left in the mail on the atternoon of the day in which it | 
| started, having first travelled one or two thousand miles. 





We see it stated that Lyne Srartine, Esq., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has made a donation of $30,.00 to the Medical 
College of that City. 


President Saunders of St. Mary’s College, Va., was re- 
\cently challenged by Prof. Peachy of the same institu- 
| tion, and accepted it. The fight was, however, prevented 
by the interference of friends. 


| The Scientific American states that the royal Libra- 
ry of Paris have a written contract, drawn up in 1297, be- 
itween two persons of noble birth in Armagnac. The 
document bound the husband and wire to faithful wed- 
lock for seven years. It stipulated that the parties should 
have the right to renew the tie at the end of that time i: 
‘they mutually agreed, but if not, the children were to be 
/equally divided, and if the number should chance to be! 
unequal, they were to draw lots for the odd one. 


| The Planter’s Banner, says that the frost has killed the 
sugar crop of Attakapas, Louisiana. 

The St. John (N. B.) News, informs us that between 
two and three handred unfortunate emigrants are crowded 
together in sheds at that place, perishing from cold and 

| hunger. 


| 
| 








A bake house was blown up by an explosion of powder, 
in Lowell, Mass.,on Friday of last week, and a boy dread- | 
| fully injured. 





ART REVIEW. 


—— ae ats Se ee { 


The Italian Opera in New York. 
| We perhaps owe an apology to our readers for our) 
delay in fulfilling the promise made on the first open- | 
‘ing of the Astor Place Opera. 
having deprived us of the regular notices of the per- | 
|formances which we expected from a pen every way | 


But circumstances | 


|competent, one altogether new to t!.e musical depart- 
| ment of the Harbinger with diffidence undertakes an 
| office which it seems no other can at present fill, only | 
a he trusts, presently to resign it to some more worthy 
| critic. 
| The success of the Astor Place estqblishment is, on | 
the whole, as decisive as it is contradictory to in-| 
/numerable predictions. Every one at the. beginning 
\/knew that the thing would end in failure, and that 
“speedily. But from the first the house has been well 
| filled, and notwithstanding the malice of a portion of the | 
| press, and a great deal of bad management on the pari 
of the directors, the company have nightly grown upon 
‘the public favor till now no theatre in the city isso 


|much and so respectably resorted to as that in Astor 
Place. 

Nor is this result without good reason. 
while to go there, if only to see the audience and the 
Of the latter our readers may remember the de- 


It is worth 


| house. 
| seription given in the Harbinger several weeks since, 
We 
| venture to say, thatso much elegance, fine taste and 


‘but the former merits a special poet and historian. 


| general beauty of effect was never before brought to- 
| gether in any place of amusement in America. Though 
| there is no rule about it, as in the English opera houses, 
}every one goes in full dress, and hardly ever is a man 
| found whose careless costume mars the general harmo- 
|ny. A good deal of small ridicule has been directed at 
this peculiarity of the audience, but not with the best 
There isa perfect fitness in that festive air 
Th 
opera is a festival of art for which every attendant and 


Besides 


}it should not be forgotten that al] that refinement and 


judement 


of good society which characterizes the place. 


land participant should make due preparation. 


luxury, though now unfortunately confined to the few. 
belongs to all, and in time will be enjoyed by them.— | 
Nothing is more foreign to the comprehensive reformer | 
than coarseness and sans culottism. Noone, we think. | 
can spend an evening at the opera without feeling tha | 
richness and elegance have a humanizing influence, and 
tend to nurture friendly feelings and moral elevation.— 


| But we are forgetting tlhe main thing. 





| part and that of the Count in the S mnambula. 


During the twenty nights or so which have already 
elap ed of the season, we have had five operas, namely, 
Verdi's Ernani, Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda, La Son- 
nambula, | Puritani, and Donizetti's Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. Of these, Ernani was given first, followed 
by Beatrice, Sonnambula, Lucia and I Puritani, which 
last was first brought out on Wednesday of the present 
week. Let us have a word of each in its order. 

Ernani, in which at first the troupe was received with 

a feeling of disappointment, grew upon us each night, till 
at the last performance it fairly took the house captive. 
This was owing very much to the passionate and mas- 
terly Elvira of Signorina Truffi, the prima donna as- 
soluta. This lady possesses the gifts of a tragic singer 
in very liberal measure. ‘To an unusually fine person, 
which is as graceful as it is stately and dignified, and 
an expressive face, she adds a fine voice, an admirable 
style and a genuine soul, which afiects the audience as 
with electricity Her voice is clear and metallic, rather 
than rich and sympathetic; but powerful, of good com- 

ass, and always employed with judgement and taste. 

Her execution is finished and of the best Italian school. 
Her vocalization, that great test of a good singer, is as 
clear and firm almost as that of Benedetti; and her 
recitative is hardly less perfect. Her tones are given 
with a distinctness of outline, and with that refreshing 
To the 
sentiment of the piece she is commendably true, never 


crispness which belong to the genuine artist. 


secking to foist upon it any extempore ormaments or 
nonsense. And yet she is not ignorant of the orna- 
mental ; her shake in particular, is beautifully just, even 


and true. 


As an aciress Truffi is far above most Italians, and 
in the judgement of the present writer, superior even 
to one so skilful in stage effect and melo-dramatic effi- 
cacies as Madame Bishop. There is great genuineness 
in her impersonations. She puts her whole soul into 
the character, and if sometimes she pass the true boun- 
dary of a trait of passion, she still makes the spectator 


feel the reality of the scene. In the finale of Ernani, 


as she comes in to find her lover about to destroy him- | 
self in obedience to his promise to the duke, her play- | 
ing was most impressive ; she was the woman, roused’ 


to desperate revenge, as she snatched the dagger to rush 
upon her implacable uncle ; but when, dropping the 
weapon she kneeled to implore that life—to her, all 
the world—she was as touching in her agony, as she 


had been terrific in her anger. 


The same opera also introduced to us Sig. Vieti, 
primo tenore, Sig. Avignone, primo baritone, and Sig. 
Rose, primo basso. Wehave since met the first two 
in Sonnambula, and the last in Lucia. Sig. Vieti has 
a voice of much sweetness, and a good degree of pow- 
er. It does not, however, hold its own ; after the use 
of an hour or two, it flags and threatens to fail a little, 
and needs some slight forcing to obey its master. He is 
however, on the whole, much better than any tenor we 
have had in this country for some time with the exce p- 
tion of Benedetti and Perelli. He sings with feeling 
and taste, and is evidently a good musician. 


Avignone, the baritone, has a voice of good quality, 
though not equal naturally to that of Beneventano, a 
remark which may be made of almost any singer we 
ever heard. He understands his author, too, and ren- 


ders the meaning of a character with great felicity. 


His Don Carlos was a much better dramatic perform- 


ance than that of Vita, who, though so fine a singer, 
was vexatious for the coldness with which he gave this 
The 
great fault with Avignone isa shak.ag of the voice, 
which at times is even unpleasant. He does not hold 
the vocal organs with the necessary firmness, but now 
and then, whether from bad habit or natural inability, 
lets them go quivering and trembling when they should 
be as immoveable as iron. 


Rosi, the bass, is a really admirable singer, with a 
good style, always just and true and mostly reliable. 
His voice is powerful, though not of the best quality, 
and always tells in the right place. We should say 
that he was one of the best musicians in the troupe. 

The second Opera, Beairice, was a failure, as it has 
has beauties of the kind 
peculiar to Bellini, but as a whole it is weak and te- 
It introduced two debutants, Signorina Patti, 
mezzo soprano,and Signor Bailini, tenore, but as both 


been in all eases before. It 
dious. 


were rather noticeable for promise than performance 


, 


we pass to La Sonnambula, the third Opera pre.tuced. 


The great feature of this piece was the debut of 


Signora Biscaccianti, an American lady, who has en- 
joyed some three or four years instruction in Italy. We 
had heard her previous to her going thither, and froim 
the very remarkable quaiities which her voice then 
possessed, went to her debut with high expectations. 
The house was crowded to the utmost, al! in the ex- 
tremest readiness to applaud the young prima donna. 
When she appeared she was deathly pale, having, as 
we learn, been brought upon the stage from a fainting 
fit, caused by the terror and anxiety of the occasion. 
The debut was thus a decided failure, though the kind 
audience were not stinted in their applause, bestowed, 
too, as the popular applause is but too apt to be, just 
where it was least deserved. On subsequent perform- 
ances our fair country woman had regained her sels 
But 
still it was but too evident that she could not hope for a 


possession and did better justice to her powers. 
high rank in her arduous profession. Her voice has 
lost a great deal since we first hea rd her, possibly some- 
what from illness, but more from early bad management 
froma richness as genial and fresh as the breath of spring 
flowers, it has become hard, metallic and unyielding. 
In the middle and lower notes the great power which 
it once possessed, is departed, leaving only its shadow. 


Her high notes, and these reach far above the ordinary 











compass, are still full but shrill and by no means pleag. 
ing ; they require, too, a visible effort to produce them, 
The whole voice seems worn and forced, though stil] j, 
is the remains of one of the most wonderful gifts tha 
nature ever bestowed on mortal. The execution of 
Signora Biscaccianti is not good, though it evinces, 
‘good deal of conscientious application, under goog 
lteachers. here is in it a great want of finish ; the 
notes are not distinct and perfect, as so many flashes of 
sunshine, but roughly edged, like pieces of torn cloth 
ma voice has also a deficiency in flexibility. It does 





not pass easily and gracefully from one note to another, 
but gets through the scale by leaps, as it were, each ¢ 
which has little apparent connection with the other, 

As an actress, Signora Biscaccianti displays a gooj 
deal of passion, and at moments is quite effective. She 
seems to act, however, rather from simple impuly 
than from that balance and union of impulse and re. 
flective intellect which make the great artist. 


| 








‘stage, with Beneveniano. The part of Lucia was sis. 
tained by Trruffi, Barili, who had a right to it from lag 
| winter, having resigned it. Benedetti was still the 
| came man of genius, winning laurels at each peform. 
The readers of the Harbinger have alread; 


| 
| 


lance. 


ht > ree 


The Lucia restored the old favorite Benedetti to ow | 


‘seen too complete and just an account of this try] 


great tenor to need any analysis at the hand of the 
present writer. But it is impossible not to speak ¢ 
the delight with which we have again and again listen. 
ed to his Ravenswood. Whether as a vocal or a dn. 


matic performance, it has equal excellence, and ing 





good deal of experience in theatre going, we remen. 
| ber nothing more powerful and impressive. 


| Beneventano has improved very much since lag 
winter. His fine voice has lost nothing while he ha 





gained greatly in moderation and taste. 


times even possible to admire him. 


But we are exceeding the limits, which more im. 
' . * 
} portant matters have fixed on the space which can b 


allowed us. We can only say in closing, that in Bel. 


lini’s beautiful Opera, the Puritani, Barili, who shared 
in the failure of Beatrice, was at home and fairly 
maintained her claim to be the best vocal'st among tk 
| ladies of the troupe. Asan actress, she lacks much, 
but her pure fresh voice and irreproachable method ar 
always pleasing and almosi thoroughly satisfactory. 
And so for the lack of a better, with the permissio 


3 


It is nowx 


ps) 
2 


' 


i 


account of the delightful and refreshing music of oe ; 


Italian Opera. C. A. D. 
a 


Music in Boston. 


Tre Srevermargiscue Musica Company har 
been the leading attraction for some weeks past. They 
have just completed a series of some sixteen concerts, 
nearly all of which have been f. lily attended, while the 
charm has not appeared to wea: out. All 
have said before of the unity, precision, spirit avd nice 
shading of their performance as a whole, as w-il asd 
the separate excellence and direct yet well subordinated 


9 


et a 


that we) 


individuality of each instrument, has been confirmed 5 


each successive hearing. The modest, gentlemaal 
band of youths has won the general regard of our litt 
musical world. The only regret is that they are # 
much a band, and have not the proportions of ano 
chestra. Yetthey lack not more in this respect tha 
almost all of our own orchestras, (that of the Musica 
Fund Society, for instance), which, if they have twie 
their number of stringed instruments, have also twie 
or thrice their complement of wood and brass. 

The programines of these concerts have been con 
structed essentially upon one model, consisting eat 
time of a March, two or three Overtures, one or tw 
Solos, an operatic scena, a grand Pot-pourri, the be 
ance (constituting usually the larger half) being of tk 
graceful and fantastic waltz music of Strauss, Lanne 
and Lebitzkey. ‘They have all the exquisite precisiot 
and quick nervous foree required for the execution ¢ 


our readers, we will hereafter attempt some regulr 





| this latter class of music, which breathes the very so 
| of the dance, and is one of the finest expressions in At 
| of voluptuous sensuousness, finding its truest freedot 
‘in the chaste embrace of Order. ‘There is a samenes 
io be sure, in this sort of music, when you have heat 
}a great deal of it; it isever the same movement, & 
-ame sentiment at bottom, however Protean in its # 
perficial furin and coloring, carrying you just so det 
and never any deeper; yet it hasits place, and is we 
thy of a true philosopher's enjoyment quite as much 
any of the gossamer existences which prove the glo 
ous unity and never-failing thought of Nature even! 
her minutest ultimates. Perhaps the habit of playa 
so much of this sensuous music of effect justifies! 
some degree the charge of coldness which has be® 
| brought against the otherwise most accurate and tas 
ful playing of these Styrians. 
The most interesting and characteristic thing 
their production have been these pot-pourris, rich, bi 
ing musical cauldrons, as it were, upon whose suriat 


swim in®grotesque yet harmonious contrast savory {tt 
ments of all sorts ; solid morceaux from Weber * 
Beethoven, sweet-meats from Italian operas, Str 
jand Lanner spices, quaint bits of De Beriot or Pa® 
There * 


room for good a dea! of art in such compounds, as in! 


nini solos, and every other form of music. 


mixing of those curious, delicious beverages in Ww” 
fire and ice are married. itis a forin of music 
in the spirit of our civilization, which is consta®! 
bringing odds and ends of ey ry thing together; te 
like a modern newspaper, or a great city, those sf 
table epitomes of life through ail its varieties upo? Ng 


clobe. We never wearied of those we heard the 5!” 





ons perform, especially that “ European Blumentle*’ 
4° ° . : sallt 

all the transitions, whether lightning-like, or gradv®” 

prepared, were truly rendered by their instrumen!® 


E 
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pleas. Their arrangments of such things as the Duett from 
Linda di Chamouniz, were unusually effective ; but the 
music, who could find his pleasure in a 


stil] it lover of true ; 
8 tha; thing of this kind once or twice repeated, was laid un- 
on of der awful contributions by the tyrannizing popularity 
noes 4 which called for it, whether on the programme or not, 
good every night, and where, once volunteered, it had to be 
1; the layed twice on the compulsion of an encore. 
hes of Excellent solo performances were given from time to 
cloth, time by the talented young leader, by the violomcellist, 
t does the fagottist, the flutist, the trombonist, and indeed by 
other nearly every instrument. Of these the most remarka- 
ach ble was the performance of Mr. Eltz on the fagotto, or 
er, bassoon, which in his hands was smooth and flexible 
L Zood as any flute, while it lost not its reedy, pastoral charac- 
She | ume teristics. The subdued, yet firm and finished manner 
npuly | in which the rest of the band accompanied in these 
nd n. cases, was a new and long needed example in our con- 
~ cert rooms. 
to ow So far as we have yet instanced, it will be seen that 
1s sus. their music was of the popular character ; and indeed 
m lag) the majority of the overtures they played, belong by 


ill the right under the same head, as Zampa, Fra Diavolo, 


form. Massaniello, &c. &c, But there were some things 
Iready given which a devout lover of deép music could delight 
+ truly) my in, as those three noble overtures of Weber, his Der 
of the) | Freyschutz, his Euryanthe, and his Jubilee Overture, 
sak of The smart, swift, nervous passages, in which Von 
listen. Weber so delights, were given with admirable en- 
ads ergy and precision, and the clearest outline was 
d ina preserved in every figure, while the coloring by different 
india. instruments was rich and warm, and finely blended, 
save that it needed what with so few stringed instru- 
~~ ments could not be given, more tone as the painters 
he ha | 7 SY: Then those two great ones of Mozart, the over- 
10owé  turesto Don Juan and to the Zauberflocte. In the 
® latter that delicate and fairy-like little fugue figure ran 
; im a through all the parts so exqusitely neat and clear, that 
can be Pog all attempts which we have heard before to play it ap- 
nn Bel. Pm peared bungling indeed. The dreaminess and vivid- 
shared $ ness, the delicacy and the strength of this purest crea- 
| fairly fae tion of musical fancy were well preserved. One or 
ng the two good overtures of Reissiger were also given. 
medi On the whole, the chief value which we attach to the 
od tes ; Steyermark Company, is that of a model ona small 
ry. scale of the unity and due subordination which may 
nisin ©) 224 should exist among the instruments of an orchestra. 
re gui | Let our turbulent trumpets and trombones, with their 
af a |} ill-timederuptions ; let our self-obtruding clarionets and 
_D. Peg Odoes; let our saucy, all-bespattering, octave flutes 
take lessons from them. ‘They will carry good ex- 
amples throughout all the land, where the almost unique | 
; =) and solitary influence of the noble New York Phila- 
a =) monic Orchestra cannot reach. 

a Success to the Styrians wherever they go! Before 
ao this is in print, the delighted audiences of New York 
a 7 will have sealed their Boston trinmphs. 
+) nee Musica, Funp Socrery.—We attended the second 
il neal concert of this society on Christmns night. It is a new’ 
linated society, composed and managed by the resident musi- 
ned is cians themselves, and aims at the establishment of a 
meill charitable fund for the relief of unfortunate members 
= and their families. The object certainly is good, and 
are «fe We have always thought thata society for the produc- 

an cr tion of the high *st kind of music should be, like the Phil- 
t thal 2armonic Society in New York, one in which the musi- 
Musici clans take the whole thing into their ownhands. We 
ea fear, however, that our Boston friends in this new under- 
> twieiae ‘@kiag of theirs hive got to learn by painful experience 
the wisdom of dispensing with all superfluous legislation; 
2 of for they may fall into the danger of young boys 
g enti in college, whenthey form their first society who straight- 
or twin Wy, in the fresh pride of “ transacting business,” pro- 
he bale ceed to tie each other up with rules and pledges, making 
of th the whole thing impracticable. , Thus we learn that 
Lannea ©Yery member of the Musical Fund Society stands 
cision -°UDd to the rest to play for nobody without the general 
ition dm COBSEnt; a foolish rule, which necessarily excludes some 
- sou 800d persons from being members,and which must ere 
in At long prove impracticable with those whom it does not 
ooh exclude. We regret to hear, also, that this society at- 
anil tempted to monopolize the evening of their concert, by 
» heal eam hiring all the principal halls in the city to the exclusion 
ot, # of other concert-givers. It is certainly desirable that 
its si the various musicians and musical bodies in a place 
ous should have a general disposition to accomodate one of 
ale the regular and large societies, whose success is some- 
all what identical with the progress of musical taste in 
glo that place, and which can only have success on the con- 
seal dition of large audiences, so far as to abstain from com- 
play petition with it on its stated evenings, whichare few and 
ifiesi far between. The Musical Fund Society may have been 
5 be strongly tempted or provoked to such a course ; yet no- 
1 tas thing in our mind can justify a policy which is neither 
large, nor generous, nor self-relying; it tells too much of 
ings! the littleness and jealousy to which musicians,in the press 
h, be! ofcompetition and in the false dependent position in which 
suri’ an unappreciating society places them, are but too nat- 
ry fie urally subject. Let the musicians of Boston be above 
aes? all this, and command a high and true position by the 
Strau# dignity of their combined action, as well as by fidelity 
Past * high artistic aims both in the matter and the manner 
here of their performances. We feel a deep interest in the 
s int? Success of any combined effort on the part of our resi- 
whit! dent musicians ; we hope they will sueceed against all 
ic. quit Competition ; but before all other success we hope they 
stant may succeed in saving their own self-respect. We 
er can make large allowances, however. for the difficul- 
sci! hes of a new position, and do not despair of them. 
son Their orchestra consists of fifty-five members, not 
, Sty Particularly well balanced ; for though they have among 
lest’ ie them no less than three double basses and three violon- 
adusll Cellos, the violins are but a meagre offset to the unusual 
nts. quantity of wood and brass, which last are open to our 
re 
® 


old complaint of overpowering loudness. Ygt on the 
whole their execution compared favorably with that of 
any orchestra in Boston hitherto, excepting always that 
of the Havana Troupe and of the Steyermarkers. The 
selection on that evening was not of that uniformly 
high order which the musical society of Boston ought 
to make its standard: The overture to Zampa is deci- 
dedly hacknied and below par. Halevy’s overture to 
the Mousquetaires de la Reine is fanciful and flashy. 
The two really good things of the evening were the 
overture to Velva, by Reissinger, a beautiful and truly 
classic composition ; opening with a fugue, and a quar- 
tette for three violoncellos and double bass, a slow 
movement of much dignity and-feeling, of which the 
composer’s name was not given. Mr. Fries played the 
lending violoncello with an artist’s feeling, making his 
melody beautifully distinct. 

But what shall we say of the grand feature in the 
programme: the “ Battle Symphony” of Beethoven? 
Simply that it is one of the few things which Bectho- 
ven did out of character; and that it was rathera hu- 
morous imposition on the good, credulous public to 
make them suppose for the time being that they must 
go into eestasies, of course, with one of the genuine 
grand symphonies, one of the immortal nine. It is a 
flashy and clap-trap affair, unworthy of Beethoven, 
and which he could never have created from his own 
suggestion. Think of two side orchestras put into two 
closets, to represent the English and French armies ; 
drum-beat and trumpet flourish from the English side, 
followed by review and march; the same from the 
French side, with a doleful piping of “ Mulbrook ” for 
their march; then a musical battle, with cannonade 
and rattling of musketry; then the groans of the 
wounded ; then the triumphal march with “ God save 
the king!” 
with the grand strength of all Beethoven’s finales ; but 
was it worthy business for Aim, to cater to the low 
taste which loves such things? The thing, therefore, 
Bee- 
thoven wrote this symphony for Maelzel, of “ Metro- 


The latter part, to be sure, is wrought up 


requires historical explanation, and we have it. 


jnome” and “Conflagration of Moscow” memory. 
| Maelzel made several unsuccessful attempts to manu- 
facture a machine which should relieve the great com- 
poser’s deafness, and in return desired him to compose 
{a battle symphony for his Panharmonicon, himself 
‘writing the dram and trumpet calls, and dictating the 
| several points. Beethoven did it, and at Maelzel’s re- 
quest afterwards enlarged it for an orchestra, under the 
title of ** Battle of Vittoria Symphony,” in honor of 


Wellington’s victory at Waterloo. To this, however, 


he was also moved by another motive. His Opera 


|“ Fidelio” had just failed in Vienna in consequence of 


| the theatre being filled with French soldiers, who then 


| . . . 
| occupied the city, and who had more taste for the music 
| of drumsand cannons. 


Beethoven took advantage of 
| this Maelzel business to have his sitirical revenge | 
upon them by writing something which they could | 
appreciate, and mortifying them with a glorifiea- | 
tion of the English victory. Besides, we think i 
times demand no battle symphonies, no glorifications 
of warlike heroism, but rather songs of penitence and 





peace. Let music minister to what is highest in our 


As we | 
wish the Musical Fund Society to succeed, we trust | 


nature, and not to savage, vulgar appetites. 


that they willlay this battle symphony,and all others on * 
the shelf. If they would celebrate the grand and wor- 
thy conflicts and triumphs of man’s life, let them play 


the Simphony in C minor ;—there is something to stir 
up the real heroism and exalt the soul to a true con- 
sciousness of power. 


very pretty trifling thing, with a fair pupil of her’s, of 
sweet voice and pleasing person, which was encored 
twice. Mr. Lehman played one of those showy, difficult 
and tedious flute solos, which ought long since to have 
been banished from all concerts of this kind. Mr. 
William Mason's solo at the piano forte, (Thalberg’s 
fantasia on themes from La Sonambula) was given with 
great freedom and expression, only wanting somewhat 
in force. It was enthusiastically and deservedly enco- 
red, and in return he volunteered another piece. 
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SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broo:se street. 

J.T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
| flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
| &c., &c. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homoeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
| tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 

cation for Corns. n 6. 


Signora Valtellina sang two songs, besidesa duett,a | 
| 
| 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 
| LD testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc.. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
mnotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 
guae gothicaeconjunctis euris ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung. die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 

| lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
| einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C, 

Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W. F. H. Reinwald, und 
| den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
| schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Iohann Christian 
| Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopatesas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. | 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes | 

| criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenium. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00 | 
} Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 

poetae aatiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1916, $12 00. 

Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 

reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840, 12 sections, $14 00. n20 


- PROSPECTUS OF TH 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Devoted to the elevation and improvement of the industrial 
classes and the final and permanent emancipation of labor 
from ils present suicidal, competing and depressive tendencies. 

| la consequence of a deep felt regard for the present and future | 

well-being of our fellow laborers, and relying upon the | 
su pport of the triends of Industrial. and Social Reform, through: | 
out the country, the undersigned proposes to assume the publi- 
cation of the Voice of Industry. 

The paper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly Inde- 
pendent P-inciples, apeesing all prominent evils, social, political 
or ecclesiastical, with that spirit which knows no fear or favor 
While in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal truths! 
with perseverance and sincerity of purpose. 

In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympathy | 
of the true friends to the Race—the honest Philosopher and 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last but not least, the 
to ling Operative at the Loom or Spindle. | 

Particular attention will be given to the subject of the WORK- 

INGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, and other co-operative | 

and guarantee movements. | 

In addition to its leading objects the Voice will contain Ta'es, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and instruc- 





‘ive character, together with asummary of News, Domestic and | 
Foreign. | 

TERMs, | 
Single copies, per Annum, (Strictly in advance) $1.25) 
Five copies to one address, $5,00 | 


All communications for the business or editorial department | 
paper. should be addressed (Post Pasp)toTheVoice of Industry, 
Lowell.” 

Subscribers wishing to continue or persons becoming subscri- | 
bers, will please bear in mind that our terms are in .4dvance, | 
therefore all renewed subscriptions should be sent by or before | 
the expiration of their payments. | 

Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containg notices of | 
removals, non-receptions, discontinuations and all other Post, 
Office business. | 

Advertisements of a useful and proper character, inserted on | 
reasonable terms. 

Miss Menrrance Eastman.our General Agent, is authorized | 
to transact any business relating to Subscriptions, Advertise: | 
ments, Transmissim of Packages, Delivery of Papers, &c. 

Lowell, Sept. Ist. 1847. D. H. JAQUES. | 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 





PLAN. 


Each sheet contains— 

I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Page, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists. 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English an! Foreign : among the latter, those | 
of America will form the Bulk. 

II. The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them | 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants | 
in their own words. | 
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W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 


ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 


the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices 


Among others too numerous to mention are the following , 

Con-uelo, by Geo. Sond, 3 vols. . . ° . $1 5” 
The Countess of Nucelstadt, the sequel to do. - : 100 
The Devil's Pool, by Geo. Sand, - . . - - bs] 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand. - . : 75 


The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, - Ba) 
The Spiendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
: = Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertain 
00k, . . e . . a - e . . 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - - - - : . - - 25 
The Apocrypha! Testament, - - - «© « + @ 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - - - : - - . - 2 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - - 2% 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their odvantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 44 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE. 


E issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 

preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
Globe and Appendiz tor the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work,on such terms as enable us now to make complete 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes- 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
scribers, we hope to make a good return for the liberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordinar 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
further its large circulation. 

This last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
are of value in proportion to the extent of their circnlation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
due fulfilment of the engagement on onr part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best effurts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished byJiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of atiiding concern. The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con- 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country. and especially as bearing on the approach 
ing Presidential election, will open up nov a and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approachi 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they be decided by arms ordiplomacy, And whatever is develop- 


| ed concerning this vast and interesting matteron the floor of 


| Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 


OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal rnay be summed up into one | 
word—PROGRESS. 
Progress in social science, and especially in those departments | 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every | 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
heelth and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, well 
drained well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens, 
and Parks, Basements,—Leisure. Books and Schools. 
Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave | 
hollers, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 
Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universa! Brotherhood. 
Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 
Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws of 
Nature. 
Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 
and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 


MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
Peop!e’s Journa! seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
difference must exist, how many and how mighty are the! 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the common good ? 

Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington &t. Boston publishing. 
Agents for New England. Nov 6. 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND C°MMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1339, by FREEMAN HUNT, Ediior 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER-| 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include inits design | 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercentile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the Jeading topics of the day, relating to Com- , 
mercia! Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac-, 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of | 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , ‘Tariffs ; Customs and | 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of | 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character. 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En- 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In | 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, | 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations : 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, | 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “THe Mercnanrts’| 
Macazive axp Commenctat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending oi 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we | 
shall be able torender the work a perfect rade mecum for the | 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as we'l as to the Statesman wt 


Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 





CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- | 
ern District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- | 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of | 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and | 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equaifed by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection | 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other pubtication. I most cheerfully recommend | 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin | 
the current history of the times, SAM’L R. BETS. 
From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 

States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several | 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in | 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitating' y say. 
that I consider ita very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, a8 Well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- | 
ly, the hope that its pnblication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to | 
the public. } 

(rj Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourleen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1546, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

{iG Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving | 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting | 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprictors, will be entitledto | 
the Magazine. 220 


{ 


| corruptions of the party in power 


in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedin 
of the two houses of Congress. and printed on superfine double 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
‘orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 
Appendir. All resolutions, motibns, and other proceedings, are 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 
important question. 

Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 


| it incorrect. 


The .4ppendiz is made up of the President's annual message, 
the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- 
company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually mekes about the same 
number of pages during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 


| more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
| of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but dunng 


the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
twoor three numbersof each every week. The next" session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
Congressional Globe an@ Appeti@ix, together, will make ne 

3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier “an 


' nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 


session, 
We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 


| copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 


but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply ali the 
lost numbers. 

We have afew surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$l a copy. We haveno surplus copies of 


| the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 
Forone copy of the Congressional Globe - - - - + $2,00 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - - + + + + + + 9200 
For six copies of either, or partefboth- - - - - - - 10,00 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest, 


to insure all numbers. 
Washington, October, 4, 1947. - BLAIR & RIVES. 





THE DAILY NATIONAL WHIG. 


S PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
EVERY DAY, at three o’clock, P. M., Sundays excepted, 
and is served to subscribers in the city, at the Navy Yard, in 
Georgetown, in Alexan‘tria, and in Baltimore, the same evening, 
at six and a quarter cents a weck, payable to the sole agent of 
the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest, Esq., or his order. It is also mailed 


| to any part of the United States for $4 per annum, or $2 for six 
| months, payable in advance, Advertisements of ten lines or less 


inserted one time for 50 cents, two times for 75 cents, three 
times for $1, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2,75, one 
month for $4, two months for $7, three months for $10, six 
months for $16, one year for $30, payable always in advance. 

The National Whiz is what its name indicates. it speaksthe 
sentiments of the Whig party of the Union on every question 
of public policy. It advocates the election to the Presidency 
of Zachary Taylor, sulyect to the decision of a Whig National 
Convention. It makes war to the knife upon all the measures 
and acts of the Administration deemed.to be adverse to the in- 
terests of the country, and exposes without fear or favor the 
Its columns are open to 
every man in the country, for the discussion of political or any 
other questions, 

In addition to polities, a large space in the National Whig 
will be devoted to publications upon Agriculture. Mechanics, 
and other useful Arts, Science in general, Law, Me dicine, Sta- 
tistics &e. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Litera- 
ture will also be given, including Reviews, ke. A weekly list 
of the patents issued by the Patent Office, will likewise be pub- 
lished—the whole forming a complete family newspaper. 

The Weekly National Whig, one of the largest newspapers 
in the United States, is made up from the colnmns of the Daily 
National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for the low 
price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. <A double sheet of 
eight pages will be given whenever the press of matter shall 
justify it. 

CHARLES W. FENTON, 
Proprietor of the National Whig. 

P. S. All daily, weekly, and semi-weekly papers in the United 
States, are requested to insert this advertisement onfe a week 
for six months, noting the price for publishing the same at the 
bottom of the advertisement, and send the paper containing it to 
the National Whig Office. and the amonnt will be duly remit- 
ted. Our editorial brethren are also requested to notice the 
National Whig in the ir respective columns. $20,006m 120 





HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA- 
' RILLA. in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of thel/ni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invatios have found speedy and effectual re- 
lief from its use. It being the original end pure prepara’ ion of Sar- 
saparilla, is asune antipote in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 and 
52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. da 
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THE WARBINGER. 


Latest rrom Mexico.—We have advices from Vera 
Cruz to the 20th ult., and from the capital to the 13th, 
Something like a revolt has taken place at Chiapas, for 
the purpore, it is said, of annexing that State to Centra 
America. There is, however, no occasion to apprehend a 
revolution in that State. There has been a successful 
revolution at Oajaca, to put down the present State Gov- 
ernment and reinstate the one put out in February last, 
After six or seven hours’ fighting, the authorities yielded, 
and tranquility was restored. 

The governors of the different states assembled at 
Queretaro are said to have been unanimous in favor v! 
peace, and there were rumors of a conference of Commis- 
sioners of both sides to be held at Havana. 

Meanwhile, Santa Anna’s partizans threaten a revolu- 
tion, and all is uncertainty, as usual. 

It scems that Gen. Worth, Gen. Pillow, and Col. Dun- 
can, have been put under arrest by Gen. Scott, for disre- 
spect to himself. The General's course in this matter is 
loudly condemned even by his friends in this country, and 
seems likely to put an end to all his prospect of becoming 
President. 


Freepom or tHe Pustic Lanns.—The following reso- 
lution was passed at a recent Democratic meeting in Ham- 


ilton county, Ohio : 

Resolved, That the interests of labor require that the Am- 
merican Government shall regard the public lands as a 
trust and not asa fund;as the last sure resource of indus- 
try, and not as a speculation to provide revenue ; and we 
are therefore in favor of fixing the price of the public lands 
at the lowest rate that will reimburse their charges upon 
the National Treasury, of confining sales to actual settlers. 
as to those vast tracts which have laid waste for fifteen or 
twenty years within the bounds of sovereign Western 
States, we are in favor of aliberal graduation of their price 
or of a free gift of them in small‘parcels, to the hardy 
hands, whether native or foreign, who will occupy and re- 
claim them. 








Suipwreck.—The schooner Effort, from Philadelphia 
for Newburyport, was run into at midnight on the 24th 
inst., off the Isle Shoals, by the schooner Bellona, of Bos- 
ton. Henry Stickman and J. H. Brown got on board the 
Bellona: the Effort sunk shortly after. Capt. Bartlett, 
Gideon Hickman, mate, and Jno. Macar, were lost. She 
was insured for $2,5.0. 


Horaisce Massacre or Inpians.—We last week no- 
ticed the telegraphic report of the killing of some Indians 
at Fort Mahon (erroneously called Fort Main.) It seems 
that they were invited inte the fort by Capt. Peltzer the 
commander,and the pipe of peace smoked in a friendly 
manner. After they were within the walls it was deci- 
ded to take them prisoners; on discovering this design, 
they rushed for the gate to make their escape, when Capt. 
Peltzer ordered his men to fire on them. At the first vol- 
ley, three were shot down, two of them being killed ; two 
who endeavored to hide in aroom in the fort were af- 
terwards discovered and shot through the door. The re- 
mainder of the part, one hundred in all, escaped. The 
St. Louis Republican speaks of this cold blooded murder 
as follows ;— 

The Indians approached the Fort in a friendly manner. 
They appeared with a flag of truce in their hands.—The 
; chief and some of his men were met by Capt. Pelfzer— 
Wh cordial salutations of friendship passed between them— 
. the pipe of peace was smoked by each party and the Cap- 
4) tain entertained his visitors with a display of the arms 
and the strength of his position. 
party of Indians were invited into the Fort. They enter- 
ed it, and the dastardly design was then formed, of ma- 
king these men prisoners! They gave no cause of of 
fence, and we have seen no solitary reason to palliate the 
perilousconduect of this Capt. Peltzer. The Indians saw 
and watched the movements of the troops, and became 
alarmed. They attempted to make their cecape by flight, 
: and were, by the orders of the commanding officer, shot 
down and murdered in cold blood. Unresisting men, in 
his own quarters, and by the order of this Capt. Peltzer, 
were deliberately murdered—and that is the crime for 
which he is responsible. 
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a Commisioner of the Land office it appears that the whole 
of the Public Lands in Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama, have been surveyed, except 24,000 acres in the 
last named state. In Michigan about ten millions, in 
Missouri three, in Louisiana eight, in Arkansas one and 


ree 


In Wisconsin 12,455.825 acres have been 


to be surveyed. 
In 


surveyed—the area of the Statais 47,175,292 acres. 
Towa 12,8)3.351 acres have been surveyed. 
° Last year $2,9)4.637 were paid to Government for 
2,263.73) acres of the public land. In the first nine months 
of 1847, $2,366,352 have been received for 1,839,/24 
acres 
With reference to pre-emption rights, the commissioner 
recommends that they be so “ modified as to embrace 
the ease of every bona fide settler who has gone, or may 
hereafter go, upon any portion of the public domains, 
a“ with a view to acquire a home for his friends, and that 
' the privilege be extended as well to the unsurveyed as 
*] the surveyed lands, in all cases where such sett!ements may 
[ be made after the Indian title shall have been extin- 
guished.” 
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Disturrance av Y ace Cottece.— An affray took place 
at Yale College on Thursday night of last week, between 
two students, one named A. M. Towar, of Philadelphia 
and the other Nathan Ewing, of Athens, Tenn. and Messrs. 
Emmerson and Goodrich, tutors. The students were en- 
deavoring to break into the building containing the col- 

bell when the tutors interfered. Mr. Emmerson was 
stabbed with a sword cane through the arm, but not bad- 
ly injured ; Mr. Goodrich was knocked down with an iron 
bar and so severely hurt that his life was despaired of. 
The students were arrested. 
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Acapama.—Revpen Cuapman, the newly elected Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, was inaugerated on the 17th inst. The 
Flag, in noticing his address says :— 

“On the subject of Federal Relations he is decidedly 
in favor of the war and its vigorous prosecution, approv- 
ed emphatically both the Tariff of 1546 and the Sub- 
Treasury system, which he declared to be an experiment 
no longer, and opposed unequivocally the Wilmot Proviso, 
as also such interpretations of the Constitution as would 
leave it toa majority. With reference to our State poli- 
. ey, he declares himself decidedly opposed to the charter 
, of new banks, and in favor of maintaining the credit of 
, the State by increased taxation.” 


Suipwreck—A wuote Crew Perisnep.—The schr. 
Sea Witch of New York, got ashore on the beach six miles 
south of Cape Henry, in the snow-storm on Thursday of 
last week, and all on board perished. 


Suppen Deatu or Sexator Fairrierp.—The Hon 
Mr. Fairfield, Senator from Maine, died very suddenly at 
his lodgings at Washington, on Friday evening of last 
week. He had been suffering for a long time from drop- 
sy in the seull. A year ago he had a surgical operation 
made upon it, which relieved him, without causing any 
immediate inconvenience. On Friday morning, he call- 
ed in his physician to repeat the incision, from which he 
had received such benefit in the first experiment. Soon 
afier the puncture was made, constitutional irritation 
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After a while, the whole | 
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supervened,and the invalid soon died under the spasm 
of lock-jaw. 

Mr. Fairfield was four years Governer of Maine, four 
years amember of the U. 8. House of Representatives, 
and had been four years in the Senate of the United 
States. 


FLoops }N¥_ TENNESSEE.—The Cumberland river over- 
flowed last week, causing great damage. So high was the 
water that steamboats were moored in the streets of Nash- 
ville, and the grain stacked on the bottom lands as well 
as a vast number of horses, cattle and hogs, were washed 
awny. 

The Nashville Orthopolitan says the city presents a 
wretched appearance—all habitable stores and other tene- 
ments being filled with families rendered houseless by the 
flood. Such great destitution at this season of the year 
is doubly severe, the weather being intensely cold and wood 
very dear. 


Catirornia.—The Detroit Daily Advertiser has been 
permitted to publish a private letter from California. The 
writer says, among other things ;— 

“California has been most flagrantly misrepresented. 
The climate, if healthy, which is unquestionahle, is ex 
cessively disagreeable un account of the violent winds and 
fogs. The fogis often so heavy that water drips from the 
roofs asif it had been raining, and when coming over the 
hill it looks more like a snow-storm than anything else. 
Overcoats and flannels are worn the year round; summer 
clothes are useless. 

“The Bay of San Francisco, as regards commercial 
pur; oses, merits all the most enthusiastic have said of it 
It is, probably, the finest bay in the world, and it alone 
may save California from utter condemnation. Other 
parts of the country are more objectionable even than 
this; some for the total absence of moisture, and all of it 
generally for want of tillable land. 

“Speaking of game here, I have been out twice; the 
first time I shot a rattlesnake of the most venomous kind, 
and the last time I was chased home by a cougar or puma, 
a speties of tiger, a little too thick for comfort, around 
vere. One of them was killed here last week, which 
m‘asured seven fect ten inches from tip of nose to tip of 
| tail. They are found eleven feet long about here, and are 
| more ferocious than the griz#ly bear. The natives call 
| them lions ” 
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A Day In THE SovtH.—The local department of a New 
Orleans paper of the 17th inst., contains an account of a row 
inthe C 
Mackay threw an ink stand at Mr. De Saulle’s head, hit- 
ting hin on the temple and spattering the ink allover his 
face. Inthe evening, one Mrs. Amelia Holmes proceeded 
to the house of her triend, Mary Church, and gave her a 
sevcre drubbing with a cowhide, much to the amusement 
of a highly excited crowd of spectators, and greatly to 
the satisfaction of her own mind, disturbed by the green- 
| eyed mouster. On the same evening, two brothers named 
Ramerez, were severely stabbed in a affray—and the 
amusements of the day were concluded by Mrs. Margaret 
Miller, who whipped her husband within an inch of his 
life, and was bound over to keep the peace. 








TO THE PUBLIC. 
HELMICH § CO. AT NEW YORK. 

EMOVED on Monday, Dec. 10th, from 438 Broadway, to 

the large store and basement, 421 Broadway. be: ween Ca- 
nal and Howard sts., where the rich treasures of German litera- 
ture, works of art—old and new—anda books published in Germa- 
| ny in all other languages, will be found exposed for the inspec- 
| tion of the public, together with German editions of Latin and 
Greek Classics, Hebrew Bibles, and books and other works ina 
very great variety. 

Bookson every branch of human knowledge, of every par- 
ticular scientific or sectarian tendency, Homeopathic and Ali@o 
pathic, Orthodox, Rational and Liberal, will be found there. Or- 
ders received {.r all books whatever. and wherever published in 
Germany, Which will be imported by the Bremen or French 
steamers, with the least possible delay. 

; On hand, a large assoriment of books and prints fer the holy- 
days. 

We respectfully invite the public to call and examine our 
stock of books and prints dist 





BOOKS OF REFORM. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
| FEYHESE works afford the largest profit of any ever offered. 
Comprehensive circulars and a specimen of the work will 
be sent to all. Yost paid communications addressed to 
ZERAH ALBAN, 5 Mercer st., N. ¥ 
OG An industrious men can make $1400 per annum. 
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| Office of the American Union, 
} 


The Executive Committee of the AMerican UNION oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St. 
(up stairs) where they will hereatter hold their meetings 


eR . . . . 
tor the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 


| munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 
HE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the Axncto Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION!! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, ANDjFRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for ns Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other hall. 

Phe subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 
| Wil induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 





endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 

the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
| to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
} other hand, Phonographic Socivtics and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 

members, one half of the subscription money, by forw arding to 
| us in one letter, through their Sec retary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders mast be accompanied by cash, and post PAID 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York. 
n20 
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PHONOGR APHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex- 
pense. 
First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
ja alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy1- 
ables, writtenin the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers af 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun- 
7 ° . - . $1 00 
Compendinm of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
— make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
*honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the o'her page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
sition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 37 cts. ; Linen, : . > «+ wo 
Phonographic Reader,» complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
Jinen, . - - . 0 374 
{iG- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al- 


phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teachers and lecturers This is 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 

which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons 

0 50 

Primary Pionotypic Reader, for the use of schools, famili s, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, : - - 012! 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the small 
letters of the Phonoty pic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, : ° - - 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 0123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. 

of the English Languoge by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse. 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DOLLaRs. 

The .Inglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per. an- 
num, - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regufatily and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ [It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post patp. 
Being engage in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least. doubiful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon ovr books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five poLLars. ANDREWS & BOYLE 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HE following publications, from the French Schoo!, may be 
had at H. Graham’s book-siore, Tribune buildings, New 
York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s .Apercus sur les Procedes Indusiriels. 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural and At ractive Education. 
Exposition of the Phalans:.-rian Theory. 
Immorality of Fourier’s Dovtrine. 
Theory of Property. 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity. 
‘Tamisier’s Theory of Functions, 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. 
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WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 
Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 
Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 
A Plain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw. 
For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOO <S. 


R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- 

al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- 

sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 

Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 

hand a good assortment of Homceopathic Medicines. in complete 

sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 

Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
rope. tf n20 





THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 
a 


1E leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 

question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

It aims to preserve a faithful record of important events ; of 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessious 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as wil] 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will occu- 
py a large share of its columns, 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondence 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Eva has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first year of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscription list. 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay, 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congress. 

Address L. P. NOBI E 
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Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D. C. 
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THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the Sixtu VoLtume of th 
Haroincer, the Editors would give a brief statement y 
its proposed character and aims. 


Tue Harsincer, from its commencement, has been t}y 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, rec, 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are « 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintajy, 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitima, 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevatiy, 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natury 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with th, 


widest development of Art and universal, spiritual ey.) 


ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of g). 


tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist, 7 


the relations of men, by the establishinent of such orgy, 
ic arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehe, 
sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and ilhy! 
trated by the immortal genius of CuArLEs Fourier, hay} 
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always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions yf 
the Harsincer, and will continue to be set forth api) 


maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor. fp 


tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectgy. 
an exclusiveness, 

The Harsincer will diseuss all questions relating: 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, th 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary p 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Eure 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; by 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements¢ 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Hareincer, for the future, the By, 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, whig 


O give 


to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and t 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of t 
They ares 


possession of great facilities for presenting copious ar! 


Day, and to comments on Passing Events. 


| authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelliger 

| which they will not fail to use with all their industry ani 
| vigilanee. While they maintain an independent positic: 
| with regard to our leading political parties, they dong 
| mean to abstain from the {reest criticisms of their mor 


wore Great attention will be paid to the selection 
which must compose no small portion of every well-ce. 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Ha. 


BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertainin 





instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the to 





jies, which give it its distinctive character. 
In shert, the Editors design to spare no pains to mal 
the Harsincer an attractive and valuable Journal to @ 


classes of readers,—to give it aceess to cireles beyond th 





| Sphere of its immediate sympathies —and to comman 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulatia 
by the various interest of its e~:tents,and the energy ani 


zeal which are devoted to its maccement. 


The present volume of the Haasincer apperrs ins 
greatly improved form, and with one half me: 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has b 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the positi 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at t! 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest ps 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under they 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by & 


weekly journal. 


The Editors rely for the liberal support of their ente 
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j Pete on all the old friends to whom the Hanremcer bi 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and Olga} 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for th 
first time. " # 

We request our friends and the friends of a free ar! 
independent juress, every Where to } romote the circulatie 
of our paper. Give the Harsincenr a fair trial, and ifs 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not com 
plain of your desertion, or neglect. 

| The Harvincer is published every Saturday Mornin: 

j at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Washing 

| ton St., Boston. 

It is edited by Parke Gopwry, New York, assisted 
Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Riptey, in New York 
and by Wittram H. CHANNING and Jounn S. Dwient,i2 
Boston. 


TERMS. 


(Invariably in Advance.) 
For one year, $2 00 
For six months, 10 
Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 00 
Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 


GG Address all communications, and all subscriptio# 
and letters on business to “Tue Epirors oF tHe Har 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


OS> Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pre 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


*,* The circulation of the Harsincer makes it a va 
able medium for [G> Advertising, especially for Boot 
SELLERS, Music DEALERs, and TEeAcHeERs, and on all sub: 
jects connected with LireratTure and the Fine Arts. 


New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 


32 ANN sTREET, New York. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 WaAsHINGTON sTREET, Boston 
P. W. FERRIS, 
Provipence, R, I. 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
GAZETTE Orrice, CINCINNATI, 
HOWARD MEEKS, 
BaLtirmore. 
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